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HE Conference assembled on Thursday morn- Norwich is so rich in architectural treasures, 
ing, 19th June 1930, at the Stuart Hall, providirg such a diversity of buildings characteristic 
Norwich, under the presidency of Sir Banister of many centuries’ workmanship, that one wonders 
Fletcher, F.S.A., P.R.I.B.A. The President was how you could for so long have forsworn the attrac- 
supported by the Lord Mavor and Lady Mayoress of tions which we confidently believe await you in our 
Norwich (Mr. and Mrs. H. Harper Smith), the ancient city ! 
Sheritf of Norwich (Mr. C. Watling), the President [ welcome you with a sincerity rendered all the 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Association (Mr. Stanley stronger by my firm conviction of the vital importance 
|. Wearing, F.R.I.B.A.), and Mr. E. T. Boardman, in the life of our country to-day of the work upon 
FR E.B.A. (Past President of the Norfolk and Norwich which you are engaged, and to which you bring such a 
Association). wealth of talent and such whole-hearted interest 
Members were officially welcomed by the Lord Probably there never was a time when the work « 
Mayor, who said : the architect assumed such importance in the public 
It is with the greatest possible pleasure that I have — eye as it does to-day. I read almost daily in our 
to offer our city’s welcome to the Royal Institute of papers and elsewhere of the growing menace to our 
British Architects. It caused me no little surprise to countryside of the constantly extending bungalow 
learn that since the foundation of vour Institute, towns, housing estates and the like. The cry of 
well-nigh a century ago, you have never as a body ‘* Save the countryside ”’ is a now familiar slogan, and 


otheially visited this city. it is to be hoped that the dangers inherent in the 
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present haphazard method of building have been 
realised in time. ‘The part which you and your Institute 
have to play in the work of beautifying our towns and 


f our countryside is in- 


preventing the spoliation 
dispensable. You are the experts t 
advice in all our efforts to preserve the treasures of the 


£ 


past, and to ensure that the buildings of this present 


» whom we look for 


age become a worthier heritage for generations yet to 
be. During the twelve years which ha succeeded 
the Great War the developments which have taken 
place up and down the country are almost beyond our 


power to grasp, nor are they likely to cease or slacken 
in the years which lie before us he problems con- 
fronting your profession to-day must be fascinating 


Here in Norwich we are now con- 


of adapting 


in their variety. 
fronted with the practical difficult 
ancient city to the requirements of modern 
We want to preserve the picturesque and characteristi 
flavour of antiquity, but at the same time we have 
meet the needs of the present day, with the constantly 


an 


times. 


increasing road traffic, the demand for speed, and 





the bustling activity of our moder 


solutions which have been brought forward are many 
and infinitely varied. It may with truth be sai 

‘** So many men, so many opinions.”’ Be that as it may 
the problem should be of sufficient interest to provide 
vou with much food for tmagination during your 
sojourn here, and it is only typical of many such 

you must be called upon to solve to-day. Not least 


important among your responsibilities is that of edu- 
cating opinion in what is really valid and satisfvir ° in 
architecture. ‘The influence which environment plays 
in the life of mankind is not easy to estimate, but 
certainly few would hesitate to affirm the importance 
which buildings consciously or unconsciously assume 
in our lives. By educating the layman to an apprecia- 
tion of, and a demand for, the best in architecture 
vou can make no small contribution to the progress cf 


the amenities of life. Your Institution, with its 
enormous membership ancl its far-reaching organisa- 
tion, extending through all parts of t} British |] mpire, 
is one of the most influential professic nal acs ciations 
in existence. I have read with interest the account of 


The President’s 


The PRESIDENT (Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A.) 
then gave his inaugural addres Hie said: I am 


very pleased to have the opportunity in my inaugural! 


address for this Norwich Conference thank the 
Lord Mayor and the civic authoritic id others 
for their kind hospitality and assistance in arrang- 
ing the Conference, and for providing us with such 
a fine room in which to hold our meetings And I 
should like now, my Lord Mayor, to thank you on 
behalf of the Royal Institute for the very excellent 


address which you have just given us t seems to 
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its foundation in 1834, of its ever-increasing sphere « 
usefulness, and particularly of the important pa: 
which it has plaved in developing the educational sid 
of your work. The presence here of delegates fro: 
not only all parts of the British Isles, but from Australi: 
Canada, India and South Africa, is sufficient testimon 
in itself of its far-reaching influence. 

[ understand there are present representatives ( 
surrounding district councils and the City Ceunci 
who are invited to hear the paper to be read thi 
morning. You are most fortunate in meeting unde 
the presidency of one who ts world-famous in |} 
profession. His unique gifts have been recognise: 
not only in all parts of Europe, but so far afield 
China and Japan, whilst academic honours have be 
showered upon him. In this country he is wide! 
known by reason of his years of devoted service 
high capacities in the City of London, whilst h 
monumental architecture—an 

has made his name know 
In electing him yor 


history of erndurin 
classic if ever there was one 
; ond architectural circles. 
President you conferred on him ancther signal honow: 
ind in so doing also did honour to yourselves. Fro1 
his inaugural address I anticipate that you will receiv: 
inspiration and practical help. | am looking forward 
too, to the publication of Mr. W. Harding Thompson’ 
paper on “ Regional Planning, with Special Reference 
to Norwich and Norfolk.” We are deeply concerned 
with the beautifying of the “‘ Heart of East Anglia 
and ** The King’s Hfomeland,”’ and any authoritative 
suggestions would be most welcome. _ 

In assuring you of our very real pleasure in welcom- 
vou to our city, | will conclude by wishing you in 
all sincerity a most auspicious, fruitful and successful 
Conference You have a crowded programme before 
and I have observed from vour excellent hand- 


in 


you 


book that the wealth of interesting places in which ou 


city and county abound has rendered it necessary to 


organise alternative programmes. ‘his being so, it 
is very evident that you must come again and ve 
again, until you have thoroughly exhausted—if tha: 
indeed be possitle—the multitude of good things 


which here await you 


Inaugural Address 


me that we are meeting in very sympathetic surround 


ings in this old city of Norwich, and it is pleasant 


think that we have the civic authorities with us 
dealing with the subjects which we are here meeting 


to discuss. 

\s President [ give a very hearty welcome to the 
nembers of the Institute from all parts of the Britis! 
Dominions, and their wives and daughters, and hope 
they will have a pleasant and instructive time. We 
realise, of course, that the work of organising a con- 
ference of this kind is very heavy, and this has been 
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carried out by an Executive Committee, with the assis- 
tance of several sub-committees, and to every member 
of these we owe a debt of gratitude for the excellent 
arrangements which have been made. I should like to 
add a special tribute of thanks to Mr. Eric W. B. Scott. 
the honorary secretary of the East Anglian Society of 
Architects, for the remarkable thoroughness and 
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give our members from all parts of the British Empire 
three days of social intercourse and informal exchange 
of ideas in congenial surroundings. This is the 
ninth of the annual conferences of the Royal Institute 
and Allied Societies since the series was started in the 
vear 1921, when we met at Liverpool. Since then we 
have been to Cardiff, Edinburgh, Oxford, Newcastle, 





NORWICH CATHEDRAL 


devotion which he has displaved in connection with 
the preparatory work which has heen necessary. 

It is needless for me to give more than a general 
explanation as to the objects of these annual cen- 
ferences. ‘They enable architects from all over the 
Empire to join in a discussion on some topic of pro- 
fessional and public interest. ‘They provide the 
pleasantest conditicns for architects to see the most 
interesting buildings, new and old, in the city where 
they meet, and the surrounding countryside. They 


FROM SOUTH-EAST 


Bath, London and York, all of them places with their 
own treasures of fine architecture, ancient and modern. 

Now we come happily to Norwich, which has been 
selected this year, and if I were to paraphrase the old 
phrase and say: ‘“ Let us now sing famous cities,” your 
city of Norwich, my Lord Mayor, would easily take 
its place in that great company. I personally derive a 
peculiar interest in referring for a moment to the beauty, 
which I absorbed in my early vouth, of Norwich and 
the surrounding country, because, many years ago, when 
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I was about six and a half years old, I was sent to a small 
place not far from here, called Acle, with its well-known 
bridge, on the supposition that | should probably die. 
I think you will agree with me, those of you who 
live in Norfolk, that if you are strong 

an imported stranger from London to live through 
a winter in wind-swept Acle, you have established 
your footing firmly on this earth, 


+ 


enough as 


ma have a sood 
sporting chance of living to a hale and | old age 
The East Anglian Society of Architects, of whom Mr 


Stanley Wearing, a Fellow, is President, includes 


within its orbit both the Norfolk and Norwich Associa- 
tion of Architects, founded in 1921, as well as the 
Suffolk Association of Architects, founded in 1929, 
and it is to the energy and public-spirited co-operation 
of these Allied Societies that we shall owe our success- 
ful meetings in this ancient and historic city, which 
has so many and various associations with celebrities 


in the world of literature, of banking, of art, of painting, 
} 


of crafts, and of commerce, as well as architecture 
and religion. Besides ali this, has it the Norwich 
Union, with its posters, made your Cathedral spire 
known the world over? Indeed, I believe that the 
insurance enterprise expressed in that daring advertise- 
ment was largely responsible for the money which 
rebuilt Chicago after her disastrous fire hus ts the 
world linked tocether—a cathedral spi Norwich 
and a destructive fire in Chi | { not dilate 


upon the past and present 


[ should like to express out rt tulations 
for the excellent handbook, which ha e¢ prepared 
by the Chairman of the Handbook Committee, Mh 
E. \ Tench, one of our Fellows, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Theodore Scott, M.C. It represet yreat deal 
of hard work during the past vear, and I ; informed 
by Mr. Tench that \Ir. Scott ha lone the reater part 
of the preparation of this handb vhich certainly 
redounds greatly to his credit and will help to e us 
much more interest in our visit 
In addition to the opportunity thev aftord f 

exchange of ideas between our t onterences 
enable us working architects to bring ims and 
aims of good architecture more prominent! » the 


meres ? abe ° = 
Regional Planning : 
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minds of the citizens of each place in which the Co: 
ference is held, and direct their attention to the nece 

sity of developing their city on right and proper line 
Che citizens of Norwich should keep well in view th 
desirability of protecting their heritage of anciei 
buildings—and ensure that new buildings should b 
designed with beauty and built in truth, worthy of th 
city’s great past and its promising future. There is 

verse in a well-known hymn which puts it into th 
mouth of a Christian to say “* A charge to keep I have 
a God to glorify.” Equally should a citizen worth 
of a famous city say ‘ A charge to keep I have, a cit 
to glorify.” We well in this 

remember the citizens of the little rival 
medieval Italy, who expressed their civic pride and 


should do respect t 


cities of 


religious piety in the erection of noble buildings. Let 
us to-day emulate these brave little mediaval cities 
of Italy in our building enterprises for our moder 
cities in England. I think we shal! all agree as to the 
beauty and attraction of this ancient city of Norwich 
with its interesting buildings which appeal to all lover 
f our art, and I should like here to put forward a 
plea to the people of Norwich to lend their aid, as | 
know they will from what the Lord Mayor says, and 
do their utmost to preserve the wonderful old churches, 
country Anglia, which 


once were situated at centres of prosperous industries, 


houses and villages of East 


but which have sometimes suftered from the inevitabl 


migration of mechanical industries to districts 0 


coal and iron. Let us have a care for these buildings 
which have served well in the past, and, if possibk 
utilise them for the present. I again thank vou, my 
Lord Mayor, for the very excellent address and advice 
that vou have given, and I will now call upon Mi 
Harding ‘Thompson, F.R.I.B.A., to read his paper on 
‘* Regional Planning, with special reference to Norwich 
and Norfolk,” and I feel sure he will emphasise the 
urgent and the instant necessity which the Lord Mavo1 
nd Corporation of Norwich already feel cf ensuring 
the wise and skilful planning of the future development 


of the citv and surrounding countrvside, so that later 


on there may be no lamentations over vandalism which 


, ' ; 
ht have been prevented. 


mit 
It 


with Special Reference to Norwich 


and Norfolk 


| 1 Pare: read at the i} 


I. INTRODUCTIOD 
HE urgent 
or national basis has been manifest to many 


need for plannu regional 


men of vision for at least twenty vears, but 


serious study has only been given to the technique ot 


THOMPSON IF. 


British Architects’ Conference at Norezitch on 

fine 1939.] 

the subject, in its various aspects, since the last Euro- 
pean war. During the war, the co-ordination of 


effort was proved to be of vital importance, it was 
found impossible to mobilise all the resources of this 
country in materials and labour unless it were done on 
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1 comprehensive plan under the control of a central 
sovernment. After the Armistice, ambitious schemes 
for reconstruction were begun, and, although cnl\ 
yartially realised, a policy was adopted for planning 
»efore construction, instead of leaving things to chance 
ind individual enterprise. “No army in time of war 
could survive if each individual soldier had his own 
plan of campaign, and no nation in time of peace can 
hope to prosper unless developments proceed under 
control and in accordance with a well considered plan. 
The principle of Regional Planning is not new t 
this country, for some sixteen centuries have passed 
since the Romans established new towns at selected 
points on virgin soil and laid out and constructed 
complete system of new regional communications. 
“he Roman arteria! roads stiil form a very important 
part of the framework of our national road system. 
When future generations come to assess the value 
of our own times in the matter of town and regional 
planning, their verdict may possibly be that we lacked 
imagination, because our statutory powers were first 
¢etatled planning of 


t 


acquired merely for the com- 
paratively small areas on the outskirts cf towns instead 
of beginning with the oxtlue planning of the larger 
regions of which the towns form only a part. 

I do not in any way wish to minimise the very far- 
reaching and pioneer work of men like Mr. John 
urns, who framed the first English ‘Town Plan- 
ning Act of 1r9c9, ner the work of a 
for the various amending Acts t 
facilities for planning, It is due to their efforts and 
to the wise guidance and 
Pepler and his staff at the 
so much has been already accomplished. 


| those responsil le 


1c ] 


y 
g 
1 
i 
hat give increased 


enthusizsm of Mr. G. | 


Ministrv of Health that 


It is, however, increasingly obvious to many engaged 
n practice that increased powers are 
the regional authorities, that will enable 
make efective their outline proposals under a scheme 


necessary for 


them to 


for much larger areas, leaving the more detailed work to 


he carried out later by the local authorities concerned 





in their individual or joint town planning schemes 
UNDER THI 


ACT, 1925. 
| 


The Act of 1925 empowers local authorities to pre- 


(I. ExtstinG POWERS 


pare a scheme for ‘‘ any land which is in course ot 
development, or appears likely to be used for building 
purposes ’” land may be 
included which 1s land 
not likely to be used for building purposes ” 7f ** the 
general object of the scheme would be hetter secured ’ 
by so doing. Moreover, any area of “ special archi- 
tectural, historic or artistic interest ”’? may be included 
with a view to preserving the character 


also, in approved cases, 


‘already built upon,”’ and 


in the scheme * 
ind features of the locality.” 

lhe Act under which we are now working, ther . 
does not apply strictly to built-on areas nor to the large 
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rural districts which are considered as unlikely to 
develop for building. As will be described later, 
several authorities may combine to form a joint town 
planning committee, and have done so, in 


order to deal with a larger area of land, but the scone 
] 


many 


of a scheme as detined by the Act still holds goo 
Under the Local Government Act of 10: 
with 


county 
councils now have power to act jointly local 
yuthorities in the preparation or adoption of a town 
the county council may itself 
scheme. Nevertheless, it is 
areas of rural England cannet be 


planning scheme, or 
be responsible for the 
obvi us th it large 
adequately dealt with and safeguarded by means of 
urban schemes under the Act Owing to the increased 
facilities for public transport services which open up 
the countryside to townsmen and new settlers, building 
| 


ine place suddenly and quite 


unexpectedly along arteriat 
| 


developments are ta \ 
roads where bus services 


pass through rural areas, and in a great many case: 


o 


unfortunate development has started in advance 


inv planning control. 
importance of planning on 
regional lines which may now be discussed. 


Ill. ‘THe 


This emphasises the 


OBJECT AND PROGRESS O REGIONAI 
PLANNING. 

re no longer self-contained economk 

units as they have been in previous ages. And this 

| ion that came 


English towns a 





is largely due to a process of specia i 
into being during the industrial development of the 


last centurv. Most towns now have a_particularised 


function, ¢.¢., as industrial or commercial centres, a 
residential communities, or merely serving the pur 
j tired 

succeed in 


poses of recreation and ieisure, Some com 





munities, it is true, keeping 1 prope 
balance between men’s various activities, and in this 
le an example: but 


tendenev for many of the older 
towns to de\ elop a specialised function and so become 


respect Norwich may provic 


there 1s an increasing 


more dependent on their neighbour: 


This condition of urban interdependance makes 


t almost impossible to obtain satisfactory results 


by considering the problems of a single tow1 


regardless of the adjoining region. Moreover, the 
cilities for rapid travel have not only complicated 
our economic orgenisation, but they have also produced 
iimost a revolution in the social structure. ‘The 
sociologist now finds a set of complex conditions that 


entail research over a large recion in O1 ler TO inalyse 
the structure of society and social conditicns in any 


particular town, ‘To-day men work in the city of 
\Ianchester, for example 
tying suburb in Cheshire, and take their recreation 
at one of the seaside resorts. The 
in the Midlands are not only interdependent, but their 
tentacles are spread into the surrounding counties, 
Liverpool has its residential 


have their homes in an out- 


seven towns ”’ 


even to the Cotswolds. 
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suburbs as far afield as Southport, the Wirral 
peninsular and North Wales, while London workers 
have their homes and places of recreation scattered 
throughout eight counties. 

These new conditions in the social and 
life of our cities have created the modern problem 
home and 
with the transport 


economic 


concerned with the relation between work, 
places for recreation, togethe 


i€ movement of 


system necessary to cope with t! 
population. 

The object of regional planning is the solution of this 
problem, and the work is at present being undertaken 
by means of either: 

(a) Regional plans and reports, whi 
advisory nature, and which are intended as a gui 
individual 


h are of a purely 
le to 


1 
it worl 


the constituent bodies who are 
schemes under the Act of 1925, or 

(6) Joint town planning schemes, whi 
and executive : these are carried out by joint committee 
comprising representatives ef all the local authorities 


are statutory 


and interested bodies within the area 

It is encouraging to report that more than one- 
quarter of England and Wales is now covered by 
regional schemes, either advisory or 
of the largest regional committees include representa- 


executive ; many 


tives of thirty or more constituent authorities, and in 
the case of the Manchester district 96 authorities. 
The Greater London region, at present only advisory 
and having no executive powers, comprises 126 local 
authorities. This large and most important joint com- 
mittee, covering a total area of 1,846 square miles, has 


as its chairman our President, Sir Banister Fletcher, 


with Dr. Raymond Unwin as the chief technica! 
adviser. 
iV. DIFFERENT ‘TYPES OF REGION. 

The questions may arise as to what constitutes a 
region suitable for a comprehensive scheme, and how 
should its boundaries be determined in order to give 
the maximum efficiency of execution and administra- 
tion. As 2 broad classification there are two types : 


(a) Geographical and 


(b) Economic. 


As three examples of the first catego may be 
given : 

(i) The Lake District, which includes the mountains 
and fells of Westmorland, Cumberland and North 
Lancashire ; the boundaries here are determined 
broadly by physical features, but for planning it is 
divided into two sub-regions 

(ii) The West Sussex coast and Downs yn. com 
prising the southern slope of the D s and plain at 
their feet with its manv coastal comn ( 

(iit) The Thames Valley in tts middle and upper 
reaches, including the higher ground up t e water- 
shed. ‘This area is now divided i1 smaller regions 





or the purpose of planning 
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The second category, of an economic nature, is th 
more usual, as examples :— 

(i) The Lancashire industrial conurbation centre 
round Manchester. 

(ii) Doncaster and district. 

(iii) The South Wales coalfield ; and 

(iv) The East Kent region, which is of extraordinai 
interest as it presents the problem of how to exploi 
coal measures while still retaining the predominant us« 
of the land for agriculture. 

In the case of the new and existing mining area: 
the boundaries of the region to be planned depend very 
largely on the extent of the coal measures, but in othe 
cases, in view of the decentralisation of industries 
now going on, there is a tendency to increase the area 
of regional schemes wherever the local authorities agre« 
to join for combined action. 

There are now in existence approximately 75 regional 
planning committees in England, of which about 2 
have executive powers ; also five regional committees 
in Wales of an advisory nature. 

In addition to the type of region with boundaries 
defined by reason of physical features or industrial 
economy, there are several cases where a joint com- 
mittee has been formed for the purpose of including 
an administrative county area, such as Gloucestershire, 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire and Hertfordshire, but up to the 
present no county committee has taken up executive 
powers, and it is probable that in many counties it will 
devolve on the County Council to take the initiative 
in cases where rural and urban districts have not 
taken action to prepare schemes for their respective 
areas. 

V. THE REGIONAL SURVEY AND DEVELOPMENT PLAN, 

No medical specialist would attempt to advise or 
treat his patient before a careful diagnosis of the 
patient’s condition. It is equally important that no 
scheme for remedial measures or development of a 
region should be embarked on without exhaustive 
study of existing conditions. A preliminary survey is 
therefore, a necessity, and although a considerable 
time must elapse before all the data is compiled and 
presented in graphic form, it is time well spent. 

\ great many admirable surveys have been prepared 
and published ; they are on sale and in the libraries 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
own Planning Institute: most of them have been 
prepared by members of one or both of these institutes. 

As examples of surveys and matter that should be 
included, I cannot refrain from mentioning two: 
viz., the excellent survey for the East Kent region, pre- 
pared by Professor Patrick Abercrombie in collabora- 
tion with Mr. John Archibald; and another just 
published for the Bristol Region, by Professor 
Abercrombie in collaboration with Mr. B. F. Bruetron, 


both members of the R.I.B.A. These survey reports 
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re models of their kind, both in their profound 
nalysis of existing conditions and in the form in which 
veir recommendations are presented. 

Before focusing our attention on a county so largely 
gricultural as Norfolk, one may be permitted to outline 
he typical subjects usually investigated in a regional 
urvey. They are as follows :— 

(1) Physical features, such as rivers, floodlands, up- 
inds, woodlands and coastline. 

(2) The geological formation and surface value. 

‘3) Distribution and movement of population. 

(4) Housing conditions together with vital statistics. 

(5) Occupations and industries. 

(6) Communications by road, rail and waterway, and 
traffic conditions by road and rail. 

(7) Open spaces, public and private, and facilities for 
recreation. 

(8) Water supply and public utility services. 

(9) Agriculture and allotments. 

(10) Features of special architectural and _ historic 
interest. 

(11) Natural amenities to be preserved. 

In the case of regions containing mineral deposits, a 
special survey is required by an expert on these matters. 
Coastal defence works also require investigation where 
tidal action is changing the foreshores. 

VI. NorroLtkK: ITs REGIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

We can now turn to Norfolk, and consider its main 
characteristics. Here is a county, the fourth largest 
in England, which has so far remained practically 
untouched by the industrial upheaval of the nineteenth 
century. Invasions, war and disease have modified 
but never radicaliy changed the social and economic life 
of its people, for their stability and independence are 
founded upon that primary source of wealth—the culti- 
vation of the soil. Norfolk’s adherence to the agricul- 
tural tradition has saved it from many of the calamities 
that now threaten the industrial regions, even although 
the state of arable farming may be at the present time 
abnormally depressed. Unlike all the home counties, 
which are becoming increasingly exploited by London’s 
suburbia, Norfolk has retained its independence and 
individuality and one can sti! travel across its greatest 
breadth for 67 miles and from north to south for 43 
miles without passing through anything larger than 
agricultural villages or small market towns, of which 
there are such charming examples. Nowhere does the 
land rise to 350 feet above sea level, and hence the 
county is devoid of “ striking” and “‘ dramatic ’ 
features that detight the writers of popular guide books. 
Instead we can enjoy in the flesh the scenes so weil pre- 
sented to us by Crome, Cotman, Stark and others of 
their school. The landscapes of these artists epitomise, 
where words fail, the restful charm and beauty of those 
immense prospects over fen and broadland which are 
characteristic of this region: the delightful drawings 
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by Rowlandson of Norwich and Yarmouth faithfully 
represent them as they appeared at the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

The scope of this paper does not permit any detailed 
information that might result from a survey in all its 
aspects. It will be sufficient to confine my remarks, 
firstly, to certain physical features which account for 
the distribution and occupation of the people, and 
which also determined the position of the chief towns 
and highways; and, secondly, to geological factors 
which account for the local building materials, and 
hence affect the character of the architecture. 

(1) Physical Features. 

Roughly ova! in shape, the land rises gradually from 
the Channel coast to a low escarpment in the west 
and north-west corner. To the west of this higher 
ground lie the levels of Fenland reclaimed from the 
Wash, and now providing the richest pastures, yet 
below sea level for the most part. Part of the north 
coast is fringed by marshlands, which at Hunstanton 
give place to low cliffs of red and white chalk and the 
so-called ‘‘ mud-cliffs”’ of Cromer. Bold _hillocks 
50 or 60 feet high of blown sand like miniature moun- 
tains fringe and protect the shores in the north about 
Blakeney and Cley which, with the marshes, form a 
natural reservation for bird life. 

North-east of Norwich lies that delightful region 
known as Broadland, containing the well known fresh- 
water lakes, at one time tidal estuaries. How they 
came into being is significant of the continuous changes 
in our eastern coastline. There the shingle and sand 
travel southwards by tidal action and the mouth of the 
river Yare has been repeatedly forced in that direction 
by the accumulated deposits of shingle : so was formed 
the great natural barrier between the sea and the 
marshlands, extending from East Caister to the south 
for five miles. This large area of 1,600 acres has thus 
been formed across what was once a large estuary 
during the Roman occupation. After the last Danish 
invasion had devastated Norwich at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, the bank became sufficiently 
consolidated for a settlement to be made on it and 
so the town of Yarmouth came into being. It was 
then separated from East Caister by channels which 
gradually became choked. As the tidal inlets became 
more and more restricted, the rivers were embanked 
during the dry seasons and the surrounding marshes 
converted into farmlands. Theirregular hollows 
that remained of the old estuary held great sheets of 
water now well known as the Broads. Although still 
extensive, such as Hickling (578 acres) and Wroxham 
(92 acres) they are slowly being silted up by the rivers 
and reed growth. 

Norwich itself undoubtedly owes its origin to its 
strategic position, at the head of this one-time estuary, 
for it was defensible by reason of its encircling water 
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except on the west side, where the rivers Wensum and 
Yare are separated by a ridge of high ground little 
more than a mile wide. There is good evidence 
that the site was occupied in Roman times, and quite 
probably much earlier. The rivers Bure, Yare and 
Waveney are still tidal for over 25 miles, which has 
naturally influenced the concentration of population 
in the Norwich district, especially before the advent 
of railways and motor transport. Including the Broads 
there are still some 200 miles of navigable waterways 
in this district. 

Springs and water-bearing strata occur throughout 
the county and therefore the old village communities 
are fairly evenly spread over the whole region, but 
it should be noted that former generations wisely 
avoided the building of villages on the peat of Fenland, 
except where patches of silt and gravel occur. The 
fenland villages that now exist are not very ancient 
compared with those on the uplands. 

The variety of the soils in Norfolk and the absence 
of any minerals as far as can be ascertained has caused 
agriculture to be the main industry, providing for 
roughly half the total population, and until quite 
recently two-thirds of the county consisted of arable 
land. 

On the southern boundary around Thetford, one 
is in a district of primitive heathland which probably 
caused Horace Walpole to write of the ‘ Wilds of 
Norfolk.” 

Out of the total population of some half a million, 
more than half is still fortunately distributed over the 
rural districts. And it is satisfactory to note that, 
according to the census returns and estimates of the 
last twenty-nine years, the total population of the 
Whether the 
present depression in arable farming will affect the 
movement of farm labourers to the towns is still a 
matter of speculation. The general distribution of 
population is accounted for not only by reason of the 
productive arable lands, but also because formerly 
several of the small market towns and villages between 
Norwich, Aylsham and Cromer had small industries 
villages 


rural districts shows a slight increase. 


of yarn spinning and weaving. In a few 
can be seen large windows, partly bricked up, which 
were for the purpose of giving light to a cottage loom, 
The Flemish merchants came over from Bruges and 
the Low Countries and many of them built houses in 
Norwich ; so we find throughout the eastern districts 
surviving gable ends Flemish and 
Dutch architecture, and excellent examples of brick- 
work. The village of Worstead name to 
Worstead thread, known all over the Empire; but 
gradually the village industries were concentrated in 
Norwich and organized on a more commercial basis. 
The inland towns (apart from Norwich) mostly 
into existence aS convenient market 


reminiscent of 


gave its 


towns 


came 
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serving the surrounding farmlands. Such are Dow: 
ham Market, East Dereham, North Walsham, Swat 
ham, Thetford, Attleborough and Aylesham. TT! 
provincial markets have declined since the improve 
ment of communications, and Norwich has take 
over their function to a great extent. 

Some villages arose under the protection of eccles) 
astical foundations or feudal strongholds, and of thes« 
Castle Acre, built on a strategic site, by the little rive 
Nar, is one of the vutstanding examples. It has 
threefold interest for the architect; first the castl: 
site, and a few remains such as the medizval doubl 
gateway which forms the focal point in the delightful 
approach to the village from the south ; second, the 
village itself with its eighteenth century cottages 
built round an elongated green, and thirdly the ruins, 
remarkably well preserved, of the Cluniac priory 
The late Norman west front is almost intact and the 
whole group of buildings is in a charming setting. 

Of the towns along the coastline extending 100 miles, 
King’s Lynn holds a wealth of interest for the architect, 
and is probably well known to most of those present. 
In my opinion it is by far the most fascinating tow: 
of any in the county outside Norwich. Its former 
importance in the economic life of the region may be 
realized from the account of Daniel Defoe, in 1722, 
who wrote that it had ‘“‘ a vast advantage in trade ” 
with “‘ the greatest extent of inland navigation of any 
port in England, London excepted...... By these 
navigable rivers the merchants of Lynn supply about 
six counties wholly, and three counties in part, with 
their goods, especially wine and coals, zz., by the 
little Ouse, they send their goods to Brandon and 
Thetford, by the Lake to Mildenhall, Barton Mills and 
St. Edmundsbury ; by the river Grant to Cambridge, 
by the great Ouse itself to Ely, to St. Ives, to St. Neots, 
to Barford Bridge and to Bedford ; by the river Nyne 
to Peterborough ; by the drains and washes to Wis- 
beach to Spalding, Market Deeping and Stamford ” 
and so on. 

Railways and modern transport have caused Lynn 
to decline, but the splendid houses of the merchants, 
and the churches are monuments to former prosperity, 
which was so dependent on the network of navigable 
waterways in the region. Fortunately, Lynn_ still 
benefits by trade with home and continental ports, 
and it provides the chief shopping centre for the 
north-west district. 

Of the other coastal towns, Wells, Blakeney and 
Cley are ancient ports that have lost their trade since 
the reclamation of the marshlands, but for all that 
they have retained much of their original character by 
the use of local materials in contrast with the modern 
seaside resorts at New Hunstanton, Sheringham, and 
Cromer. ‘To get the real atmosphere of Great Yar- 
mouth, it should be approached from Breydon Water, 
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for then you may recall your Italian impressions and 
agree with Ruskin, who, writing of old Venice, said 
‘you may be sure of this much—that for seven 
hundred years Venice had more likeness in her to old 
Yarmouth than to new Pall Mall: and that you might 
come to a shrewder guess of what she and her people 
were like by living for a year or two lovingly among 
the herring-catchers of Yarmouth Roads....than by 
reading any lengths of eloquent history.””* 

As for the new Yarmouth, facing the sea, which 
caters for summer visitors, I will leave my architect 
friends to be the critics ; I need only say it is by the 
old quays along the riverside, with their narrow “ rows” 
containing the fishermen’s homes that you find the 
real Norfolk character, for from these come the sturdy 
crews of the net-drifters and the mainstay of the 
Norfolk herring fishery. 

(2) Geology. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of the geological 
formation, although it might be mentioned that the 
Cromer forest bed series with its rich and varied 
remains of fauna and plant life have called for inves- 
tigation by distinguished geologists from all parts of 
England and the Continent. It will be sufficient to 
say that the ‘‘ white chalk ” forms the foundation of the 
main part of the county. Its base, exposed on the 
cliff at Hunstanton, extends southwards along the 
borders of the Gault in the west of Norfolk, while 
the whole formation is inclined gently towards Norwich 
and Yarmouth, where on the coasc its upper limit 
occurs about 500 feet below sea level. 

‘“At Norwich the chalk foundations have been 
proved to a depth of 1,152 feet, and some further 
thickness is exposed in the adjacent hills.’’t 

‘““On the Norfolk coast the chalk which appears at 
Hunstanton does not again form cliffs until we reach 
Weybourne. It disappears below the sea level east of 
Cromer to reappear for a short distance in the cliffs 
of Trimingham.” 

The chalk has been largely worked for lime burning, 
for whiting and for its flints for the last 309 years : 
also mixed with “ river-mud ” it has been manufac- 
tured into Portland cement. Black flints have been 
used extensively for building and so give a charming 
regional character to Norfolk architecture. The old 
Bridewell by St. Andrew’s Church in Norwich is a 
fine example of inlaid flint work dating back to the early 
fifteenth century. In the town hall at Lynn and in many 
church towers it may also be seen. At one time the 
British Army was supplied with Norfolk gun-flints 
from the Brandon pits. 

The Giacial Drift, a paleolithic formation, overlies 
the chalk, and in east Norfolk the calcareous loam yields 

* St. Mark’s Rest, by John Ruskin. 


+ Victoria County History of Norfolk, Geological Sect. by 
Hi. B. Woodward, F.R.S. 


"open space (the Market Place) provides a 
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a rich soil, and hence some of the best agricultural land 
in the county. Near Norwich this bed is known as 
Norwich brickearth. 

In the Thetford district, the Glacial Drift is covered 
by strata of sand and gravel, so rendering this area of 
heathland unsuitable for profitable cultivation. 

Under the chalk is the sandstone formation, and 
under that again is the Kimeridge Clay, a blue-black 
material mixed with shale, which accounts for the 
bricks and tiles to be seen at Downham Market, 
Watlington and West Winch. 

Brick, stone, flint and tiles are therefore the traditional 
building materials of the region, nor must we forget 
the annual crop of excellent reeds, so skilfully and 
charmingly worked by Norfolk thatchers that their fame 
has spread into almost every county of England, for 
these thatchers have passed on the secrets of their 
craftsmanship from father to son since the sixteenth 
century, which may be proved by parish and other 
records. 

ITs SPHERE OF INFLUENCE AND TOWN 
PLANNING SCHEME. 

Norwich dominates its county to a degree seldom 
found in the capitals of other English counties. This 
dominance is due to its many attractions—economic, 
social and ecclesiastical. Moreover, its quite remark- 
able number of radial arteries link up the city with the 
whole region, and these radials are connected by an 
admirable number of circumferential roads within 
and without the city boundaries. This “‘ spider’s web ”’ 
road system, together with a clearly defined central 
sound 
nucieus for all future developments. Also the dual 
interest afforded by the castle on its artificially created 
mound, together with the cathedral, enhances the 
silhouette of the city from distant view points. 

The intimate connection between Norwich and its 
satellite towns and villages suggests that no plan for 
future development, however efficient, should be 
confined to the existing borough boundaries. ‘Traffic, 
ribbon development and sporadic building by the 
speculative builder, do not recognise any such limits 
except as a boundary line on paper. One has only to study 
for a moment the map showing the excellent system of 
bus services that ply on every radial road from Norwich 
to realise that all land with road frontage on these 
routes has a potential building value. Time and cost 
factors are more important to-day than mileage in 
determining the areas where development may take 
place if land comes into the market. 

It is essential, therefore, that some control over the 
region immediately surrounding the city should be 
obtained as soon as possible by a joint town planning 
scheme. Such a joint scheme might comprise the 
county boroughs of Norwich and Great Yarmouth and 
the rural districts of East and West Flegg, Blofield, 
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Hemstead, Forehoe and St. Faiths. This might be 
an executive committee under the Act, each local 
authority having representatives on the committee. 
The scheme would naturally incorporate the proposals 
already approved in the preliminary statement for the 
borough of Norwich, but it is also desirable that the 
Ministry of Health model clauses on the control of 
elevations should be included in the scheme. Much of 
the land in the above-mentioned area is {| 

cultural, and it could be ‘‘ zoned”’ on t 


urely agri- 


he plan as 
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the benefits derived from increased rateable values. Ii 
may therefore be more economical to encourage th« 
growth of the adjacent towns and villages rather than 
add unduly to the size of Norwich itself, which alread 
exceeds 120,000. 
VIII. SumMaRY OF SUGGESTIONS. 

For the purpose of defining the points for discussion 
! venture to put forward certain suggestions relevant t 
the subject of this paper. These are :— 

That the preservation of the countryside and towns 





'TOMBLAND, 


‘** undetermined ” and building only allowed by consent 
of the authorities, or it may be possible to reach agree- 
ment with owners that the land may voluntarily be 
reserved for agricultural purposes so that any building 
development may take place round well defined centres 
of population instead of straggling out along the existing 
roads, which is not only wasteful and destructive of 
amenities but also reduces the efficiency of the highways 
for ‘‘ through ”’ traffic. 

The present town pl scheme for Norwich 
appears to be admirable as far as it but if any 
further encroachment is contemplated on its agricul- 
tural belt it should be borne in mind that extensions of 
the built-on area beyond that shown on the plan may 
possibly increase the cost per head of population for 
administrative and other services out of all proportion to 
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of Norfolk and their economic development may best 
be ensured by the following means :— 

(1) The formation of a regional committee for the 
whole county, for the purpose of preparing a prelimin- 
ary survey and outline plan of the county which would 
be a guide to local authorities in preparing their 
individual schemes of development. Such a committee 
would be of an advisory nature at first and would 
be representative of ali the different interests and 
authorities. 

(2) By the formation of statutory joint town planning 
committees to prepare schemes under the Act for : 

(a) 'The Norwich region, including Great Yarmouth 

(6) Kings Lynn and neighbourhood, 

(c) The Sheringham-Cromer area. 

(3) By the inclusion in all schemes of the existing 
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powers for the control of elevations, thus preventing 
undesirable building and encouraging the use of local 
and harmonious building materials. 

(4) By county and berough councils making full use 
of their powers under Section 11 of the Petroleum 
(Consolidation) Act, in controlling the position, design 
and colour of petrol filling stations ; also their powers 
under the Advertisement Regulation Acts. 

(5) By the formation of a county branch of the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, whose particu- 
lar function would be to report to those in authority all 
cases of threatened disfigurement. This branch should 
be cf great assistance to the planning authorities in 
recording areas of special landscape beauty and _ all! 
buildings of historic and architectural interest. 

(6) By the local authorities making use of the 
R.I.B.A. advisory panels of Norfolk Architects to assist 
them in adjudicating on elevations of buildings sub- 
mitted for approval under a town planning scheme. 

IX. CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, I would call the attention of all those 
who will be responsible for planning this region, to an 
extract from the memorandum issued by the Board of 
Agriculture in 1926, which reads: “ A national agri- 
cultural policy should aim at securing the two following 
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objects: (1) that the land should yield the highest 
economic possibilities in the way of food for the 
nation, (2) That it should furnish a basis of life and 
a reasonable livelihood to the greatest number of 
neople.” 

It must be emphasised that the term “ ‘Town 
Planning’ does not mean the urbanisation of rural 
districts, but utilisation for the purpose to which 
they are best suited. In this Region it is a vital 
matter that fertile farm lands should not be cut up 
for haphazard building schemes. 

During the next few days we shall see how the past 
life and history of Norfolk is visibly expressed in the 
architecture of Norwich and the surrounding region ; 
spacious country mansions, whose owners for genera- 
tions have been engaged in agriculture; delightful 
farms and cottages that came into being by unconscious 
artifice in the logical use of local materials ; dignified 
town houses which suggest the growing wealth and 
the urbane fashions of the eighteenth century, and par- 
ticularly the excellent examples of church buildings that 
record the continuity of effort and zeal of Norfolk men. 
Set against a background of agricultural England they 
constitute a precious heritage that is well worthy of 
study and preservation. 


Discussion 


THE PRESIDENT, SIR BANISTER 


The PRESIDENT: I am sure we are all delighted 
with the admirable address which Mr. Harding Thomp- 
son has given us to-day, and it will add greatly to our 
enjoyment of this Conference during the next few 
days. As regards the discussion I should like to refer 
to the fact that we have a number of official delegates 
from overseas here to-day. We have Mr. Rodney 
Alsop, the Vice-President of the Royal Victorian Insti- 
tute of Architects and a delegate of the Australian 
Institute and also of the Royal Victorian Institute of 
Architects. We have Mr. D. W. Ditchburn, President 
and the delegate of the Indian Institute cf Architects ; 
Mr. E. G. Cohen, Past President and delegate of the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Western Australia ; 
and Mr. Gordon West, honorary treasurer of the 
Royal Architect’s Institute of Canada and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Association of Architects. I should 
like, and I think it would be your wish, that we should 
hear from these delegates if they will kindly take part 
in the discussion, and at the same time give us the 
messages which I am sure they will wish to deliver 
on behalf of the important bodies they represent. We 
have also with us two members from overseas whom 
we are delighted to welcome. One of them is Sir 
John Sulman, who is, I think, our senior member in 
Australia and famous as a pioneer of town planning in 
the Dominion. And we have with us Lieutenant- 
General Sir Talbot Hobbs, equally welcome to us as a 
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past President of the Architects of Western Australia 
and one of the Commanders during the war of the 
Australian Army Corps in France. He is, I think we 
must al! admit, the most distinguished soldier-architect 
in the world. Then, in addition to the members of 
our own conference, we are fortunate in having with 
us this morning a number of representatives of Muni- 
cipal and County Authorities of Norfolk and Norwich. 
They are keenly interested, of course, in Mr. Harding 
Thompson’s paper and in problems of Town and 
Regional Planning, and I hope they will take part in 
the discussion. The only thing I think I should 
mention is that we have to bring this meeting to a 
close at 12.45, so that if everybody is going to speak 
we shall have to be very much tothe point. I should lik 
to call upon any of these gentlemen—in order, perhaps. 
Mr. Rodney Alsop. 

Mr. RODNEY H. ALSOP [F.]: I wish, first of all, 
to convey to you, the R.I.B.A., the good wishes of the 
Institutes I represent—the Australian Institute of 
Architects and the Royal Victorian Institute. We feel 
that these meetings do more for us than almost any 
other thing the R.I.B.A. does. We appreciate the 
lectures such as we have heard this morning, the good 
feelings meetings like this promote, and the experience 
of centuries of tradition that the Old Country is able to 
put before us. 

Mr. E.G. COHEN : I need not say what a pleasure 
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it is to be able to attend a Conference of this sort, 
and to meet fellow architects not only from England, 
but from all other parts of the world. We in Western 
Australia consider ourselves extraordinarily loyal to this 
country. I don’t think you will find any State in the 
world more loyal than Western Australia ; and I assure 
you that the loyalty of our Institute, as a daughter 
Institute to the Mother Institute, is exactly the same 
as our loyalty to the Mother Country. I have found 
it very interesting to listen to the paper this morning. 
In Western Australia we have our Town Planning 
Act; it was only passed two or three years ago, and 
we are getting to work. Our conditions are very 
different from those existing here. It is interesting 
to learn that amendments have taken place to your 
Act of 1999, which appear to give you greater power 
over places which have already been built. We have 
full provision made in our Act to deal with those 
matters. 

Mr. GORDON WEST : 


home that I was coming across the water again this 


When I announced at 


vear, our bodies there were, of course, quite insistent 
that I should make contact with the R.I.B.A., and I can 
readily see that this Conference is one of the best 
places for getting in touch with people. Canadians, I 
think, are supposed to make contact easily, but I know 
I would much sooner meet my professional brethren 
at such a Conference as this than talk with them at 
official meetings. Sometimes you are able to get much 
farther. As Imperial matters were very much to the 
fore in Canada when I left, that may have influenced the 
fact that they were anxious to be represented here 
I feel very much at home, for I have just left Toronto 
in the throes of a controversy on ‘Town Planning, and a 
big municipal election has just been fought on Town 
Planning. It has been interesting to hear the subject 
brought up here, and I hope to get some side-lights 
on it. 

Sir JOHN SULMAN [F.]: Mr. 
have mentioned that I am perhaps the oldest architect 
in Australia interested in town planning. I think I 
may claim that. It is just 40 years since I really 
started an active movement in Australia for town 
planning. It was at a meeting of the Australian 
Association for the Advancement of Science in Mel- 
I was one of the founders of that Association 


President, you 


bourne 

-that I broached the question of the laying out of 
I had become interested, before I left England 
There were two 


towns. 
45 years ago, in town development. 
features which interested me and they were these: 
firstly, the excellent planning for trafic as seen in 
Paris ; and secondly, that as a young man—you have 
all been young men, and you know that when you 
start practice you are glad enough to get any kind of a 
job to bring a little money in—I had to go down to the 
slums of London and value dilapidations after very 
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long leases. It is not a very pleasant job, as those of yo 

who have doneit know. ‘The conditions of life amon 

the poor there simply hammered themselves into m 

mind. I thought it was an absolute disgrace to civilisa 

tion. Even the horses and pigs of wealthy people i: 

the country were better housed. I was not able to d: 

anything in England in the matter before I went t 

Australia. I then found, in that land of big space 

and unlimited areas, that some of the conditions I ha 

noticed in England, and which you are now grappling 
with, were beginning to show themselves there. Tha 

started me on my campaign. ‘The pressure on us 1}: 
not so great as it is on you, but I am glad to say that 
we do realise now that, throughout the continent ot 
Australia, town planning is a necessity for the proper 
development of our towns and our regions. Mr. 
Cohen, of Perth, Western Australia, has mentioned the 
Town Planning Act they have. I had something to 
do with getting it, in this way: I had been in touch 
with all the cities and had been urging them to get an 
Act before they got a Town Planning Commission, 
and Perth adopted my advice; whereas Melbourne 
has spent thousands and thousands of money on a 
Commission but they have not yet got an Act. When 
[ was there six months ago I said “ Go for it for all you 
are worth or your plan will be absolutely useless in the 
course of a few vears and you will have to do the work 
all over again.”” I congratulate you here in England. 
You have got, not only the Town Planning Act of 
John Burns, but you have revised it to meet difficulties 
as they arose. In my own State of New South Wales 
we have not got an Act yet. The Acting-Premier 
promised me two years ago to have an Act put through 
in the next session, the Premier being ill and away. 
When he came back there was an accumulation of 
arrears. We gave him a public luncheon and he said 
he was very sorry but there was such an awful lot of 
work he could not do it for us. I said, ‘‘ Look here, 
put it through the Upper House first. This Act 
will hit vested interests and if you can get round those 
representing vested interests you can easily get the 
Act through in the Lower House.” He said, “‘ I am 
going to give the Upper House all they can deal with. 
I am going to reform it.” He brought in a Bill to 
abolish it and put it on a new basis. Now I have the 
promise that if they are returned to Parliament at the 
next election, which is coming on in a week or two, 
we are to have an Act for New South Wales. I did 
get an Act through in 1919 as far as second reading, 
in the Lower House, but that was as far as we could 
get. In conclusion, I do want to say one or two 
words in regard to the very able, lucid and most in- 
teresting address by Mr. Harding Thompson, which 
has not yet been mentioned. He has given me as a 
stranger a general idea of the country which one could 


not have got otherwise; its physical as well as its 
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artificial conditions, the buildings and roads that will 
guide you in forming the Regional Plan that you are 
contemplating. There is one point in Regional 
Planning which has struck me as a difficulty that 
has got to be met. ‘Touring round London I found 
the by-pass roads excellent in every way, but by-pass 
roads being such fine avenues for traffic the frontage 
is jumped by commercial firms who put up factories 
and are spoiling the country districts. We tried out 
the same thing in New South Wales, but we had the 
same difficulty there. How are you going to deal 
with it? I should like to know from your experience 
if you have any suggestions by which the country 
aspect of the new roads can be preserved as one of the 
amenities of the district through which they pass. It 
seems to me you can have no reform without its 
attendant evils, and that appears to be one of the 
defects to be met. The way in which agricultural 
land is preserved as belts around Letchworth and 
Welwyn is a most excellent arrangement, but is not 
possible everywhere, and if anyone can give me 
information on the difficulty of preserving the amenities 
of new main roads I should be glad to know, because 
I want to take it back and make use of it in Australia. <§ 


* Ep.—Mr. Harding Thompson referred Sir John Sulman to the 
first report of the Greater London Regional Planning Committee in 
reply to his question, but this can only apply where a comprehensive 
Town Planning Act is in force. Sir John, therefore, wrote the 
Pre -sident suggesting differential rating, which would be applicable 

» New South Wales but not to this country, as agricultural land is 
phe ady derated. 


The PRESIDENT: Are there any gentlemen, 
municipal or county representatives, here who would 
like to say something on Mr. Harding Thompson’s 
paper? While they are thinking about it I would 
like to say we have a long list of possible speakers, 
amongst whom are Mr. Stanley J. Wearing, President 
of the East Anglian Association of Architects, to whom 
we owe very much for our meeting here; Mr. C. H 
Strange, Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey, Professor Aber- 
crombie, Mr. H. C. Hughes, Mr. R. J. Lovell, Mr. 
E. R. Jarrett, who, I believe, has recently travelled 
in Germany, Mr. Thomas Rayson, of Oxford, who 
has done so much for the preservation of that old city, 
and Mr. Hastwell Grayson, of Liverpool, whom 
we all know to be keenly interested in the preservation 
of rural beauty. If they will give us the benefit of 
their opinions shortly I shall be glad if they will 
get up on their own‘account. I hope bashfulness 
will not prevent us having the benefit of their 
opinions. 

Mr. C. H. STRANGE [F.] : I should like to express 
in a word my appreciation of the very able paper we 
have listened to this morning, and say, for the benefit 
of those who are not aware of what we are doing in the 
South-Eastern part of England, that in connection 
with our local Allied Society we are forming Advisory 
Panels of Architects for local Town Planning Com- 
mittees. I have the honour of serving in that capacity 
with another architect a Rural District Council, and 
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we have, month by month, the plans submitted to us. 
We attend at the District Council’s offices and we see 
the plans which are to be submitted to the Council at 
their meeting a day or two following. We can’t do 
very much, but we are able to make suggestions which 
we find are actually adopted, and readily adopted, by 
the builders or owners, and in that way we are able 
to exercise a certain amount of improvement in the 
buildings that are put up. It is just a beginning and 
we don’t know how far the idea will develop. But 


in this part of the world you don’t know anything of 


the problems we have. Driving down to Norwich, 
as I did yesterday, and seeing all the beautiful un- 
spoiled country—why it makes one’s mouth water. Go 
through Kent, Sussex and Surrey and see the rapid 
rate at which the countryside there is being spoiled 
by indiscriminate building. We are endeavouring to 
do something to stem the tide. 

Mr. STANLEY C. RAMSEY [F.]; We shall not 
realise how good Mr. Harding Thompson’s paper is 
until we see it in print. It is too full of interest to 
take in at one sitting. There is just one point attach- 
ing to it which I would like to stress, and that is the 
example which I feel Norwich affords us, in a very 
strong degree, of the effect of a district on a town. 
The regional architecture that you see in the sur- 
rounding towns and country villages is exemplified in 
Norwich itself. The beautiful apricot-coloured cottages 
with pantile roofs, together with buildings of Georgian 
brickwork and medizval flint and stone peculiar to 
these Norfolk villages, are all to be found in a glorified 
form in the city itself. Norwich is the city of the region 
and in it the regional architecture is strikingly exem- 
plified. This is one of the lessons, we, as architects 
visiting here, can appreciate and benefit from. One of 
the things that has spoiled, and is spoiling, England, is 
the thoughtless work of the speculative builder. He is 
not so unregenerate a person as some would have us 
believe—I have great hopes of him in the future—but 
the point about even the best of his work is the deadly 
dullness of it, chiefly I think because his buildings 
have no regional significance. Everywhere you see 
the same type of Golders Green villa, in the London 
suburb, the country town and around our coast—from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. 

Mr. E. G. BIDEWELL (a member of St. Faith’s 
Rural District Council): As a member of a District 
Council, and also of the County Council and a member 
of the Regional Town Planning Committee, I feel I 
would like to say how I appreciate your welcome to the 
Conference. The words of Mr. Thompson will be 
helpful to me especially on the Committee when we 
meet in future. Just round Norfolk we have been 
really spoiling the beauty spots of the good old country 
by different builders and owners erecting all sorts and 
conditions of bungalows, houses, etc. St. Faith’s 
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District Council have their eye upon these thing 
We made up our minds to try to alter them and \ 
have formed a committee in conjunction with tl 
County Council to preserve the beauty of our countr 
side. 

Mr. H. C. HUGHES [F.]: With reference to t! 
speaker’s and Mr. Ramsey’s words about region 
architecture, there are some parts among our coa 
towns where you can get building done in a pleasan 
primitive way. In one village I know of there is 
fisherman who takes a motor-boat down to the beac! 
brings up shingle, gets concrete blocks, gets tiles fro: 
the old Holkham brick and tile works, and build 
in a most extraordinarily traditional way without an 
trace of the modern speculative builder’s methods 
It is very pleasant to see that sort of thing. I do thin! 
Norfolk is fortunate in having a well-established pane! 
of architects, and I don’t think many people through 
out the counties do know about these panels. Norfol! 
has one, and I believe it has done very good work 
Panels are rather peculiar in this way—they have all 
sorts of people in them, not only architects, so you get 
the special predilections of architects tempered by the 
common sense of a good many other people. That 
point is worth mentioning because a lot of people 
think architects have odd views. I think that a 
definite danger of panels is that too much attention 
may be given to regional architecture and admirable 
sympathetic modern work is sometimes discouraged 
and turned down. 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER [F.]: Am I not right in 
saying that on looking at the map of old villages at 
home and on the Continent we find that many, if not 
most, must have started by ribbon development ? 
The back land is in some cases surprisingly beautiful, 
but little of this is to be seen. ‘To-day we complain 
that this is recurring upon our new, and often really 
fine, arterial roads. 

The economic explanation is that we have created 
temptations without affording facility for escape. 
Would it not mitigate and help to relieve matters were 
the engineers, at suitable intervals, to construct byways ? 

People who travel by train or tram may only get 
on and off at definite points. Why not have by-ways 
at definite points and watch the results? In many 
districts zoning powers are already existing to control 
development. 

All here are interested in child-life and are con 
cerned for the welfare of those who are to follow 
us. We desire their safety, and too many are com- 
pelled to walk along highways increasingly dangerous. 

Should not they have little colonies set back two or 
three hundred yards from the busy highways, forming 
village centres, with shops, places of worship, schools 
and play spaces ? 

Is it not possible to induce the authorities and their 
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able engineers, already doing so much to open up 
country, to do something more to reduce the tempta- 
tion to build on the front land, and so preserve its 
natural beauties. 

Mr. T. RAYSON [F.]: I should like to add my 
thanks to Mr. Harding Thompson for his paper. I 
should like to say, too, that it is a long time since I 
heard words on this subject which did not include some 
request for compulsory power. ‘There is no doubt, I 
think, that the results of persuasive efforts on people 
who wish to build are proving highly satisfactory, at 
least in certain districts. It is quite certain, too, that 
unless the desire for beautiful buildings comes from 
the people who want to build, no amount of compulsion 
will obtain the desired result. In advising a certain 
council, from experience I am giving this advice: 
I would recommend one thing on the part of the 
advisers—that they should never turn down a scheme 
proposed unless they do two things: one is to give 
perfectly adequate reasons for turning it down, and the 
other is to suggest a desirable substitute. In Oxford- 
shire we are completing under a very capable surveyor 
(Mr. T. Thompson) a series of drawings showing 
proposals and buildings substituted. The result is 
astonishing. Furthermore, the Regional Planning 
Committee is proposing to issue a pamphlet not only 
to speculative builders, but to everybody likely to 
deal with building, guiding them on points which 
they should bear in mind. The trouble with this 
matter is mainly neglect. It is not a matter of differ- 
ence of opinion. In Oxford, for instance, a well-known 
modern building has been erected, and has been 
recommended by influential members of the Oxford 
Preservation Trust as being a fitting model to be 
followed in all future buildings in that particular 
neighbourhood. The architects have considered the 
statements made and have, very mildly, and very 
sympathetically, without the slightest malicious feeling 
or intent, lodged a protest with the Preservation Trust 
against the recommendations made. I mention that 
because it just brings out a very interesting aspect of a 
difference of opinion about what is desirable and what 
is not. That is not the trouble with this countryside. 
The trouble is neglect. That is the point I wish to 
emphasise. 

Professor PATRICK ABERCROMBIE [F.]: Mr. 
Ramsey has said that Norwich is the capital of this 
region. 
the county as well. I don’t know any county where 
you have such a sadiation of roads leading up to a 
place as you have to the capital of East Anglia. ‘That 
is a great advantage, artistically and physically, when 
vou are dealing with a region that has a focal point. 
It is much more satisfactory to deal with practically 
one definite centre rather than a vague area. ‘There 
is another point I would mention which I think will 
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It is the capital of the connected system of 
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be of considerable value in considering the future of a 
large area of country—the question which has been 
discussed in the press lately of national parks. It 
appears that East Anglia is deficient in wide natural 
wild stretches of unsophisticated country. There 
are certain heathlands, but there does not seem to be 
anything on a large scale. In the north we have more 
than we know what to do with. You have the Broads 
here, but those are of rather a special character, and 
it is not everyone who wants to spend their time on 
water entirely. There is an interesting suggestion 
put forward which | think might be considered. 
There are large areas atforestated in the neighbourhood 
of Thetford. I rather gather that the land is not of a 
very high value from the agricultural point of view. 
The suggestion was that something might be agreed 
in conjunction with the Forestry Commission in 
afforestating open spaces, such as you have in the great 
State forests abroad. You might approach the 
Forestry people and ask them to leave avenues or 
footpaths and make the areas accessible to the public. 
We all realise that artificially created forests are not so 
attractive as natural woodland, but | think it is possible 
for something to be done in regard to the open spaces 
in this region with the gigantic schemes for afforesta- 
tion in some parts of the less valuable agricultural 
country. It is very interesting to see the panel move- 
ment—the voluntary advice progressing. We hear 
these panels spoken of on every occasion in places 
that are finding them helpful from the point of view 
of the local authority. It is quite right that local 
authorities should be afraid of rustic compulsory 
powers, but this guidance which ts offered before the 
actual drawings are submitted to the Council for their 
approval, in conference with the people who are pro- 
posing to build, does seem to be the best way of start- 
ing a movement throughout the country for dealing 
with architectural control. It is not too bureaucratic 
or drastic if approached in that manner, and I hope 
we shall hear that something is about to be done in this 
region. 

Mr. J. A. KIDD: 
County Council I would like to thank Mr. 
Thompson very much and say how interesting his 
paper has been. One point strikes me particularly. 
He advocates that regional planning systems should 
be large. When we formed the planning scheme we 
have here the general opinion was that it should be 


As a member of the Norfolk 


larding 


kept as small as possible. We have so much agricultural 
land between Norwich and Yarmouth, and on the 
other side of Norwich as well. ! should like to 
see this regional planning extended as far as Yar- 
mouth, for in these days of quick and _ rapid 
communication you will soon have people living on 
the banks of the Broads, as they are doing now to a 
small extent. 
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Mr. A. YOUNG [.] : It would be very interesting 
to hear something about footpaths and our villages 
being placed away from the main roads. 

Mr. R. B. WALKER [A.]: For several reasons, 
Mr. President, I feel the greatest pleasure in having had 
the opportunity this morning of hearing Mr. Harding 
Thompson’s excellent paper—one, the purely personal 
reason of once again, in Mr. Thompson, meeting an 
old friend after an interval of years, and another in 
revisiting Norwich within a few days of my return on 
leave from town planning work in West Africa. I am 
having the experience of seeing scenes, familiar to me 
through the years which I spent in Norwich as the 
Technical Adviser on town planning matters to the 
Norwich Corporation, afresh through the eyes of an 
overseas person. In common with most people who 
return from the tropics, I so appreciate what a wonder- 
ful green and pleasant land this England of ours is, 


a beautiful 


] 
that it is, as it were, a canvas upon which 
picture has already been painted, and that any form of 
development are spots of colour, maybethegreysand reds 
of Norfolk flints, bricks or tiles, placed upon the back- 
ground of green spots, to be handled with the greatest 
care, as any addition to an existing picture must be. One 
ought to avoid looking in a general way upon all land 
as potential building land. I mention this particular 
point because I do not think I am divulging any 
secret when | recall that the attitude of the adjoining 
local authorities a few vears back, at the time I was 
Town Planning Officer here, was ** Norwich has some 
6,000 acres of unbuilt upon lands within its boundaries 
wait until that is built up before talking of Regional 
Planning.”’ I am glad to realise I was able at that 
time to sow the seeds of regional work and that to-day 
that the subject 
covers a far wider field than providing for the mere 


those authorities realise now fully 
building of areas, but all the many important points 
so well outlined in Mr. Harding Thompson’s paper 
this morning. 

The PRESIDENT: The last speaker, Mr. Walker, 
it may interest you to know, is now from West Africa 
but he was for a time in the Town Planning Depart- 
Norwich Corporation. I have also 
Dominion Member, Mr. T. B. 


ment of the 
omitted another 
Wightman, of Queensland 
Mr.T.B.WIGHTMANTF.}: AsaPast Presidentof the 
Queensland Institute I convey greetings to Norwich. 
I congratulate Mr. Thompson on his very excellent 
Being an overseas member, | am not in a 


paper. 
position to criticise but I can tell you something of 
what we are doing in Queensland. We _ have 


registration for architects there now. We also have a 
Greater Brisbane scheme in which we have amalga- 
mated with four towns and a dozen shires, so that 
Brisbane is probably one of the biggest towns in the 


it is not actually a 


world. It is 39 miles in diameter ; 
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circle; it has its regular town planning; but 
covers a very considerable area. ‘The City Council 
administered by one town clerk, one city engineer, on: 
city architect, and one city planning officer. It i 
four years since the scheme was consummated and it i 
the officer’s job to prepare a comprehensive plan o! 
the city and plan the whole area in such a way that 
we cut it into business, residential and trade sections, 
with special provisions made for noxious areas. Ulti 
mately the idea was to get into these noxious area 
trades which are a nuisance in residential districts 
We get them into one area or several areas spread 
about the town. We are rather suspicious in Queens- 
land of voluntary committees that adjudicate on plans. 
We have to submit them all to a professional man 
appointed by the City Council, and architects in sub- 
mitting plans to the City Council have not only to 
get them approved by the city architect but also by 
the city engineer and the town planner. So you see we 
have quite a number of officials to run through, but we 
find through doing it we cannot get away with any- 
thing, so to speak. I thank you very much for the 
opportunity you have given me of making a few 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT: Perhaps one or two of the 
local architects of Norfolk would like to speak. 

Mr. STANLEY J. WEARING [F.j; In case it 
might be misconstrued if a local architect did not rise 
I do so, but am afraid I have no constructive criticism 
to offer. One member of ovr City Council, Mr. J 
Owen Bond, is an architect, and a member of our 
\ssociation. He is chairman of the Town Planning 
Committee, and we feel that so far as the City of 
Norwich is concerned we have someone who is doing 
his utmost to give to Norwich all that town planning 
can give. The only other item J should like to mention 

one that has arisen from the discussion—follows 
on Mr. Strange’s remarks, and that is, how architects 
can help to attain what we are so anxious to, viz.: 
the control of elevations which are appearing, and are 
about to appear, on our roadsides and lanes. It is 
a most desirable object, but it is one that appears most 
extraordinarily difficult to bring about. Mr. Strange 
has told us that he and other architects attend at 
Council offices to inspect and advise on plans which 
are deposited. One can foresee very nearly having to 
close one’s office doors to attend to this voluntary 
labour. ‘This does not mean that we shall not struggle 
to realise those ends, but the many extraordinary 
difficulties involved are obvious. .Some such control 
will have to be adopted in one way or another if we are 
to help in beautifying buildings which are cropping up 
on all hands. ‘The local Association has been ap- 
proached about it and we have expressed our willing- 
ness to do what we can. We have not been put to the 
test yet, but are waiting for the opportunity, and I am 
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sure that I can say on their behalf that when it comes 
long we will do our best to meet it. 

The PRESIDENT: It is my very pleasant duty 
.0w formally to move from the chair a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Harding Thompson for his remarkable paper. 
| think we may call it remarkable because he has 
such valuable information and such 
valuable suggestions into a short space of three- 
quarters of an hour. We owe him a great debt of 
gratitude for the trouble he has taken in compiling 
this paper and giving us this interesting informa- 
ion. I propose a vote of thanks by acclamation for 


ondensed 


his paper. 

Mi HARDING THOMPSON : I feel very grate- 
ful for the various expressions of thanks accorded 
to me this morning. I need only say I enjoved 
writing.this short paper, which is nothing more than a 
mere outline survey, and I have also enjoyed going 
about Norfolk and noting with my own eyes the pres- 
ent conditions. The difficulty in condensing a great 
deal of matter into a short space is that so many of you 
know everything there is to be known about Norfolk 
ind Norwich, and there are a great many people from 
overseas who know nothing about it. The difficulty 
was to strike the happy medium between those two 
sections. Replying briefly to one or two points raised 
by members : the member from Western Australia 
it is quite true that the Town Planning Act of 1925 
does not give us power to plan built-on areas, with very 
few exceptions where it is necessary to do so to make 
the scheme more efficient, and also if the buildings are 
of historic interest. Sir John Sulman asked how we 
could avoid ribbon development. I think he will find 
the best answer to that in the First Annual Report of 
the Greater London Regional Committee, of which 
our President is chairman. It is mainly to be avoided 
by means of town planning measures as suggested by 
Dr. Unwin in his Memorandum. Mr. Hughes re- 
ferred to the admirable use of local materials in a village 
in North Norfolk. I can understand his reasons for 
not mentioning the name of the village. It is a 
delectable village and he has built a delightful place 
there for himself, in the local manner. The 
builders there are doing very good work in using local 
and inexpensive materials—concrete blocks and bricks 
and other materials of that sort. It is on the north 
coast and I was there on Sunday, but I will not disclose 
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the name of the village. Mr. Hooper’s remark that 
ribbon development is not a modern tendency is true. 
We have always had it, but the communities were so 
smal! that, as it took place, it was in accordance with 
local traditions; the tremendous problems which 
face a modern community, ten or fifteen miles across, 
did not arise then. I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Rayson in his experience in the Oxford Region that 
advice and suggestion in the control of elevations are 
better than compulsion. Nothing can be done by 
compelling people to build in a certain style, or to use 
certain materials, but a great deal can be done by a 
little preliminary suggestion. It has been found with 
some of the Allied Societies’ local 
builders got to know the sort of materials that are 
favoured and the task for the Advisory Panel became 
easier in consequence. They do want to build in the 
right way and probably the task of the advisers on 
elevational design will be easier as time goes on. 
Professor Abercrombie suggests that Government 
atforestation areas have possibilities as public reserva- 
tions or parks, although I should hardly think that 
the area covered would be sufficiently big or sufficiently 
attractive to be chosen by the Committee on National 
Parks. It is, however, always encouraging to see trees 
planted and not trees cut down. I was very pleased 
to see a member of the County Council here who agrees 
that the area cannot be too big for which Regional 
Planning should be made, as long as it is dealt with in 
outline. Mr. Young mentioned the question of foot- 
paths. I don’t know whether you have compared the 
1 inch Ordnance Map of Norfolk with those of other 
counties, but Norfolk is extraordinarily lacking in a 
system of old paths compared with some of the Mid- 
land and Southern counties. I don’t know why it 
should be so, but probably it is because of the topo- 
graphy of the country and the great number of small 
by-roads which avoid the necessity for footpaths. 
Many of the county roads could be vastly improved 
by having public footpaths on the far side of the hedge 
to keep people off the traffic road. And undoubtedly 
a survey of all the existing footpaths where there is a 
public right of way would be most valuable and of great 
assistance to the County Surveyor. The paths on the 
maps don’t necessarily indicate a public right of 
way, and therefore that should be inquired into 
wherever possible. 


regions that 


The Conference Banquet 


HE Conference Banquet was held in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on Friday, 20 June. 
The President, Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., 

was in the Chair. 
After the loyal toasts, Mr. SYDNEY KITSON 


(Ionorary Secretarv R.I.B.A.), in proposing the 


toast of the City of Norwich, said: Nearly a 
hundred years ago a dinner was held in this hall 
in honour of St. Blaize, the patron saint of the 
woolcombers. Speaking at this dinner, the Norwich 
artist, John Sell Cotman, described his native place 
as: “this fine old city, venerable in its various remains 
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of antiquity, and beautiful in its surrounding scenery ; 
scarcely to be equalled in its quiet way by any city 
in the British Empire.”” ‘To an appreciative stranger, 
speaking in this same hall nearly a hundred years later, 
it seems that Cotman’s claim holds good to-day, and 
that the intervening years have but added to the interest 
and charm of Norwich. 

Your cathedral equals in architectural interest any 
cathedral in England; although some of those who 
have come from blameless drawing boards are sur- 
prised to read that the original architect of your 
cathedral was—untrue to type—a reformed rake. 
In the hands of your present Dean, however, its 
fabric is assured, for he is acknowledged to be an 
expert in ecclesiastical architecture. Your great 
castle seems to have been planned with a prevision 
which is rare—even among architects—eight hundred 
years ahead, as a perfect setting for the Lord Mayor’s 
Reception which we were privileged to attend last 
night. Your medizval guild-hall and the old churches, 
with their exquisite flint work, which meet one at 
every turn, are a delight to the eye. Your sober and 
sensible eighteenth-century brick buildings have been 
described by Mr. Stanley Wearing in his book on 
Georgian Architecture in Norwich. ‘The great Roman 
Catholic church of Gilbert Scott the 
gifted father of a still more gifted son 
outstanding buildings of the nineteenth 
Your various housing schemes, which have 
planned in recent years around this city of gardens, 
Small wonder, 


second the 
is one of the 
century. 
been 


are among the best in the country. 
then, that in such a city something happened which 
happened nowhere else in the history of English art, 
and that a school of local painters arose to record the 
picturesqueness of the streets of Norwich, and the 
charm of the surrounding landscape. ‘To many who 
visit the National Gallery, the Mousehold Heath of 
John Crome is one of the most sincere and most 
beautiful landscapes ever painted by an Englishman. 
Unfortunately, these Norwich artists did not meet 
with the recognition which their merits deserved, 
because, during their lifetime, the staple trade of the 
city, the wood industry, was transferred by the aid 
of Old King Coal to the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
No school of artists corresponding to the Norwich 
school has as yet arisen in the heavy woollen district 
of Yorkshire, although Old King Coal and not Old 
Crome has painted its buildings and landscape with 
a uniform coating of soot. 

Owing to the enterprise and resourcefulness of its 
citizens, the trade of Norwich soon revived, and now 
your industries are as various as they are flourishing. 
They range from portable buildings to ladies’ stockings. 
Nor must it ever be forgotten that Norwich is the 
headquarters of a club which has more lunching and 


dining members than any club in the world. Its 
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president is your titled fellow-citizen, the Baron d 
Beeuf. It seems almost incomprehensible that hi 
portrait has not yet been added to the gallery of po: 
traits of Norfolk worthies on these walls. Anothe 
portrait is missing—that of Mr. Dormer, the type « 
those shrewd men of business who have made the nam 
of Norwich famous in banking and insurance circle 
throughout the world. His portrait has already bee: 
drawn, to the delight of thousands of readers, by M: 
R. H. Mottram, the secretary of the Norwich Society 

My Lord Mayor, and—after witnessing that scen 
of superb animation at the regatta on the Norfolk 
Broads this morning—I would savy, my Lord Mayor 
and Commodore, and you, Mr. Sheriff, may I, in 
coupling your names with the toast of “ The City of 
Norwich,” end as I began, by quoting words which 
have been spoken in the past in this historic hall ? 
When, some 350 years ago, Queen Elizabeth visited 
Norwich, she was, we are told, sumptuously enter- 
tained—though she could not have been more sump- 
tuously entertained than we architects have been 
entertained here this week. During her visit she 
called to the mayor in this hall and said to him: 
‘“* Master Mayor, I have jaid up in my breast such good 
will towards your city, as that I shall never forget 
Norwich.” My Lord Mayor and Mr. Sheriff, | 
wish to associate my colleagues and myself, whole- 
heartedly, with these words of the Virgin Queen. 

The LORD MAYOR OF NORWICH (Mr. H. 
Harper Smith) responded. He said : 

The warmth with which you have acclaimed the 
toast of the City of Norwich is evidence, I hope, of 
the fact that you feel you have been amply justified 
in the choice of our ancient city as the venue of your 
Conference. You are now drawing to the end of 
whatwe hope has proved to be a memorable Conference, 
and you must be in possession of almost innumerable 
impressions gained throughout your crowded pro- 
gramme. As you depart to your many different 
destinations, and these impressions begin to sort 
themselves out, may your recollections of Norwich be 
very pleasant ones. 

You have been shown as much as possible in the 
time at your disposal, but it would be idle to suppose 
that you have even begun to appreciate fully the many 
treasures which are to be seen in our city and county. 
Mr. Kitson has been most complimentary, and | 
thank him for his remarks on our housing schemes, 
and the compliment paid to our local novelist, Mr. 
R. H. Mottram. 

We in Norwich are proud of our city, and, we believe, 


justly proud, for men of widely different interests 


have united in singing its praises throughout its long 
history. Sir John Harington, writing of the city in 
Elizabethan times, said: ‘I should judge this city 
to be another Utopia, the people live so orderly, the 
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streets kept so cleanly,” and his verdict has been 
confirmed by such writers as John Evelyn, the diarist, 
Lord Macaulay and George Borrow, whose eulogy 
of “the fine old city” is familiar to all readers of 
‘ Lavengro.” 

And it is not only of our city’s antiquities that we 
are proud. These have been described to you in 
vour handbook and by your guides. I would remind 
vou of some of the present-day factors which con- 
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reference yesterday, is equally well known. Situated 
in the heart of the great agricultural county of Norfolk, 
the city is one of the largest centres of the agricultural 
industries in the country. 

As a holiday centre Norwich has many facilities to 
offer the tourist. In addition to the many treasures 
to be found within the city itself, it forms a most 
convenient starting-point for the many healthy and 
bracing resorts of the east coast, and it is also within 





ELM HILL, NorRwICH 


tribute to the amenities of Norwich. For many 
centuries the weaving industry made our city pros- 
perous and busy, and when that industry declined, 
fresh ones were introduced, and to-day Norwich- 
made products are known and used throughout the 
world. Who has not heard of Colman’s mustard, 
and of the other products of the famous Carrow Works? 
Norwich shoes are worn in many different parts of the 
earth, and Norwich engineering products are in 
increasing demand. In a different sphere the name 
of the Norwich Union to which your President made 


easy reach of that unique stretch of Norfolk Broadland, 
some of which some of you have seen to-day, which 
provides an ever-increasing number of visitors with 
their ideal holiday. 

Many visitors are attracted to Norwich by the per- 
formances of the Norwich Players at their Elizabethan 
plavhouse, the Maddermarket Theatre. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Nugent Monck, whose genius as a 
producer is known far beyond the confines of this 
city, these players produce each year a splendid reper- 
tory of plays, and their productions have been so 
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successful that on a number of occasions they have 
been copied elsewhere. 

Our Triennial Musical Festival, of which the 33rd 
will be held this year, to be held in this Hall next 
October, is another attraction which draws many people 
to our city. Inaugurated in 1824, it has had a most 
successful history, many of the most famous musical 
artists having been heard in the city at various times 
and many famous works having been tried out for 
the first time at our festivals. 

I would now draw your attention to some of the 
pictures around these walls. ‘There is a Gainsborough 
which the Americans very highly appreciate and want 
very badly, and a little to the right of that is one of 
Nelson, said to be the only full-length portrait of 
Nelson extant. On our right here we have portraits 
added within the last hundred years. The middle 
one is the father of our Lord-Lieutenant, who enter- 
tained you yesterday, Mr. Jeremiah Colman; there 
is Sir Harry Bullard, and, farther along, Mr. J. H. 
Tillett—three Members of Parliament during the last 
forty or fifty years. There is also one of the first 
Lord Mayor of Norwich. 

As further evidence of the fact that we are keenly 
alive to present-day needs, I would remind you that we 
have in Norwich a very flourishing Aero Club, which 
has trained a number of pilots, and is widely known up 
and down the country. No opportunity will be lost 
by this very alive Club of making Norwich increasingly 
important as an air station. 

I cannot conclude this brief summary of some of the 
amenities of our city without referring to the excellent 
work which is being done by the members of your 
Branch Association in Norwich. We have in this city 
some twelve Fellows of your Institute, in addition 
to numerous Associates and Licentiates, and the work 
which they have accomplished in this city and also 
in other places represents a very fine achievement. As 
a practical expression of their interest in, and enthu- 
siasm for, the preservation of historic Norwich, they 
took an active part in preventing the demolition of 
some houses in that most picturesque corner of 
Norwich—Elm Hill. In 1926, Mr. A. R. Powys, the 
Secretary to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and an Associate of your Institute, lec- 
tured in Norwich on *“‘ The Harmonious Development 
of Ancient Buildings,’’ during the course of which he 
urged the citizens to press for the restoration of the 
Elm Hill houses. Being a practical man he was armed 
with particulars regarding cost, and showed that it 
would be considerably cheaper to repair the old houses 
than to demolish them and build new houses on the 
site. Fortunately, by the co-operative efforts of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects, the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, the 


Norwich Society, and other interested people, the Elm 











Hill property was saved, and a considerable sum « 
money was expended in restoring the houses. So it i 
that Elm Hill remains for you to-day as one of the bes 
specimens still existing of a medizval street. 

Your President has handed to me a piece of pape: 
just given to him. It reads as follows :— 

‘“ On the occasion of the Conference of the Roya 
Institute of British Architects at Norwich, the followin: 
resolution was proposed by Mr. T. R. Milburn an 
seconded by Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontain 
(Members of the R.I.B.A. Council) in the Stranger: 
Club, Elm Hill : 

‘That a cordial vote of thanks be accorded to 
the City Authorities, the Architectural and 
Archeological Associations of Norfolk and Nor- 
wich and their supporters, for the foresight and 
ability with which these medieval buildings hav« 
been preserved from destruction and worthil\ 
reconstituted so as to form one of the main 
attractions of the city.’ 

This resolution was carried by a large company by 
acclamation and with instructions that a copy should hx 
forwarded to those interested.” 

We are glad to have had the opportunity of wel- 
coming the members of your Institute to our city, we 
trust that your Conference has been both pleasant and 
profitable, and we hope that our city has maintained 
that reputation for hospitality to the strangers within 
her gates which throughout her long history she has 
constantly upheld. Her people, sturdy and inde- 
pendent, have ever been ready to welcome refugees 
from religious or political persecution, and in offering 
a refuge to such she has reaped considerable benefits. 
For close on two centuries, Blackfriars Hall, adjoining 
this Hall in which we are assembled, was leased to the 
Dutch residents in Norwich as their church. The 
French and the Flemish also settled here in great 
numbers at different periods of the city’s history, 
bringing with them new arts and new ideas with which 
to enrich the city of their adoption. 

Norwich has learnt that she has nothing to lose and 
much to gain from visitors representing interests of all 
kinds, and it is with very real sincerity that we assure 
you of our interest in the activities of your Institute, 
and of our hope that you may not long delay your 
return to this ancient city. 

The SHERIFF OF NORWICH (Mr. C. Watling) 
also replied to the toast. He said: When I was told 
that it was to be my privilege and duty to respond 
to your toast of the ancient City of Norwich, it 
occurred to me how delightful! it would be if speeches, 
like the charming buildings you design, could be con- 
structed, as it were, according to plan. The architect 
of verbosity would be free from so many of those 
cramping restrictions with which you are all too 
familiar. The choice of any style would be open to 
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him. Considerations of expense would not fetter 
him and he would provide his own sunny aspect and 
breezy outlook. ‘The one drawback I foresee is that 
the carefully prepared plan would have to be entrusted 
to some public person possibly as inexpert as myself. 
Still, I commend the suggestion to you and if in what 
else I have to say you detect an absence of method, 
consider how much more symmetrical my observations 
might have been had they been delivered in accordance 
with the plans and specifications you are so_ well 
qualified to prepare. Left as | am without any guide 
to what the occasion or your kind wishes may demand, 
[ am thrown back on my own poor conception of a 
suitable edifice. I had thought of a careful enumera- 
tion of the architectural beauties and treasures of 
Norwich, but I rejected that for three reasons. First, 
there are too many choice examples to be dealt with 
in one speech. Next, I am without the technical 
knowledge which all of you possess. And thirdly, this 
is your night off and you don’t want me to talk shop. 
Will you, nevertheless, allow me to remind you of the 
medizval glories of the Norman Keep, wherein last 
night you shared the generous hospitality of my Lord 
Mayor. And may I venture the opinion that the 
R.I.B.A. will never entertain its guests in a more 
magnificent banqueting hall than that in which your 
lavish table has been spread to-night. We who 
dwell in the capital of East Anglia love to speak of the 
ancient city of Norwich. But do not, I beg of you, 
regard Norwich as an architectural museum wherein 
the citizens slumber till awakened by a chorus of 
admiration from American tourists. We have modern 
factories, housing schemes equal to anything of their 
kind elsewhere, spacious ornamental parks and garden 
grounds, and some day, it is said, we shall have some 
new streets. We are sorry you are a little too early to 
see the finest block of Municipal Buildings and Town 
Hall in England. In looking round this important 
gathering I have been trying to guess which head 
contains the plan which will ultimately be accepted 
for the erection of that nctable structure. [am nota 
phrenologist, so I cannot locate the *“‘ Town Hall 
bump,” but to this gathering of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects I would say may the day come 
when one of you may bless the ancient city of Norwich 
for the chance of designing and erecting her new 
‘Town Hall, and when you have done it may the city 
find it still possible to bless you. We in Norwich are 
a live community, taking our full share in the activities 
and the progress of the twentieth century. Our 


contributions towards the building of aircraft, both 
during and since the war, have been substantial. The 
main structure of the R 1o1 was built in Norwich by 
an engineering firm whose name is known the wide 
world over. 


Can you look at the dazzling whiteness 
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of the sea of shirt-fronts, which happily are still 
turned in my direction, without thinking of Colman’s 
starch and blue? In all the insurance world no 
name stands higher than that of the Norwich Union 
Fire and Life Insurance Societies, whose trade-mark 
embodies the spire of our venerable Cathedral. Just 
for a moment I lifted your eyes of the spirit to that 
lofty spire ; now let them return to earth, and as you 
gaze at twinkling feet you will be looking at the shoes, 
the product of the skill of Norwich workmen. Mr. 
President, against the architectural profession I have 
only one complaint—you are very expensive gentle- 
men. Yet for your comfort let me utter words of 
wisdom. The opinions of experts are not more 
costly than the mistakes of amateurs. Moreover you 
may really be worth the expense, at least sometimes 
and to some people. My acknowledgment of your 
kind words, and kinder reception, has cost me some- 
thing in anxious thought and nervous tissue, but to 
me, at least, if not to you, it has been worthit. I thank 
you for the honour you have done me in associating my 
name with this Toast. 

The VERY REV. THE DEAN OF NORWICH 
(Dr. D. H.S. Cranage) proposed the toast “ ‘The Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the Allied Societies.”’ 
He said: I feel I must hegin with a very sincere and 
very humble apology. I was due, as many of you 
know, to meet you in the Cathedral Church yesterday 
afternoon, but I was prevented from being present 
by business connected with the Church Assembly 
which has been going on the whole of this week. 
I am sure you will not think I lightly gave up my 
engagement. I need not say much, I think, about the 
Cathedral. ‘The old saying about good wine needing 
no bush is very true about our great Church. Every- 
one must be deeply interested in this great Hall where 
we are assembled. ‘The Lord Mayor has told you 
something of it, but do let us remember its origin. 
It was the church of the Dominican friars, the preach- 
ing friars. ‘The eastern part where we assembled to 
begin with is the place where they used to hold their 
daily services and this great nave was their preaching 
place. As you know they were called Friars 
Preachers and were the most eloquent orators of the 
Middle Ages. I have no doubt that in the fifteenth 
century, and right on until the Dissolution under 
Henry VIII, this great nave was often crowded with 
the citizens of Norwich to hear the eloquence of these 
friars. Mr. Kitson has told you a later example of 
Queen Elizabeth’s presence here. Wherever you 
go you hear of her presence and sometimes you are 
shown the bedroom where she slept, even if it was 
built in the time of George II! Fifty years ago there 
was a false opinion with regard to the proper way to 
conserve old buildings. I am delighted to bear 
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testimony to the number of cases all over the country— 
it is becoming now almost universal—where the 
architect is the best possible preserver—not a restorer 
so much as a preserver of old buildings. I have been 
brought over and over again, officially and privately, 
in contact with members of your profession. I would 
like to put two serious points to you. The first is 
an archzological one and the second is purely an 
architectural one. The archeological one is this—what 
are we to do with the fine old churches in cities which 
are not required ? You can’t turn all of them into 
suitable halls, into Chapter Houses like an old Church 
near London Bridge which has been so converted for 
the Chapter of Southwark. Is it possible, is it wrong 
architecturally or archeologically, for it to be removed ? 
Some of you may know that a few miles from here, the 
Church of Sidestrand was on the edge of the cliff. 
A few years ago it was removed by Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
father. I put that question to a distinguished man 
whose name has been mentioned to-night already, 
Sir Giles Scott, with regard to one of our beautiful, 
interesting but unrequired old churches, I said: 
‘Ts it possible to move this church ? We badly want 
churches in the suburbs of Norwich?” His reply 
was discouraging. He said: ‘‘ If it was made of good 
blocks, the thing would be perfectly simple. The 
blocks could be numbered and the whole thing taken 
down and rebuilt, but as most of your churches are 
made of flint, and very small flint, it is not an economic 
proposition to remove them.” That is his considered 
opinion. I am not dealing with the archzxological 
difficulty but merely withapractica! economic difficulty. 
The second one—you will not think it too serious 
for this occasion, I hope—is with regard to the Royal 
Institute and their rules of competitions. I had the 
great honour a few years ago at the University of 
Cambridge of serving on a Syndicate which was 
commissioned to get plans for the new University 
library. The question came up of a competition. We 
naturally felt that here was the greatest chance of the 
whole century and we must take the greatest possible 
pains to get the right man. Is it right to put the whole 
responsibility on one person? We thought of the 
possibility of competition, but we found—you are all 
familiar with the position—that we should have to have 
a professional assessor or assessors and would have 
to go by his or their opinion and either have to employ 
the one chosen or scrap the whole thing and have 
another. With a previous President, a much-revered 
man you all know in the Institute, I had a long con- 
versation on the point. I said: ‘‘ Surely there would 
be nothing against architectural etiquette if the 
assessors were to choose three out of the designs and 
say to the University— With our permission you 
can employ any one of these three.’”’ I am not going 
to argue the point at length, but it is an important 
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point and I venture to put it forward for your con- 
sideration. My toast is really “‘ The Royal Institute 
of British Architects and Allied Societies.” I feel 
almost as if I was proposing my own health, for I have 
the great honour of being an honorary member of the 
Royal Institute and of two of the Allied Societies, 
the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects, 
of which I have been an honorary member for far 
more years than I have of the central society, and 
the Norfolk and Norwich Association. I am going to 
couple with the toast the names of the President of 
the Royal Institute and of the President of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Association. I need not say much about 
your President ; his name, it is hardly too much to 
say, is a household word. You all know, far better 
than I, with what distinction he has presided for one 
year at the meetings of the Institute, but to me and to 
countless others he is known, not by the brief term of 
President, but by the book without which none of us 
could get on, if we want rapid and accurate informa- 
tion of a building in any part of the world. The 
original book was his father’s but it has been edited 
and edited again and again and brought up to date by 
himself, and I would not be without that book for a 
great deal. With regard to the President of your 
local Association, Mr. Kitson has already referred to 
the charming handbook Mr. Wearing has prepared. 
There was a time, some of you people present will 
remember, when it was thought to be the right thing 
to admire Gothic and hate everything else. We have 
long learnt better of English architecture than to think 
that idea to be true, and we have long found out that 
Georgian, early Georgian especially, is one of the most 
charming styles that exist. Mr. Wearing has brought 
home to us in this delightful manner the charms of 
Georgian Norwich. I have great pleasure in giving 
you the toast of the “ Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Allied Societies.” 

The PRESIDENT, responding, said: It gives 
me a very great pleasure to rise as President of the 
Royal Institute and to reply to this toast, which has 
been so eloquently proposed by my friend Dr. Cranage. 
We have been fortunate in meeting in this ancient and 
historic city, and events have so crowded themselves 
upon one another during the last two days that I 
really hardly know exactly where we are at the present 
time. But I will remind you that we were in prison 
last night and we are in church to-night, And I think 
it is very delightful to meet in this the nave of the 
Church of the old Dominican friars and to have our 
celebration here to-night. What the old friars of 
the fourteenth century would have thought if they 
could have imagined that their fine old nave would 
be treated in this way, I do not know. I am sure they 
would have been surprised and probably annoyed, 
but such is the march of events that many of these old 
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buildings have become useless for the purpose for 
which they were designed. Norwich is a most 
delightful centre for a meeting of architects, an ideal 
meeting place, and I feel sure that we consider that our 
meetings here have been a great success. At this 
stage of the proceedings I am not going to deal at any 
great length with many of the matters which have 
been mentioned, but I do think that we can hardly 
meet here without thinking of our great profession 
and its influence upon art and life through the ages, 
and feeling that we do belong to a profession that 
requires all our best efforts in the way of designing 
new buildings appropriate to the times in which we 
live. Norwich is rich in buildings of all periods of 
English architecture—Norman, Gothic and Renaiss- 
ance—forming in my opinion a veritable history of 
the noble art which you and I are practising, and it 
is, in that respect, a perfect mirror of history through- 
out the ages. When we come to the present and deal 
with the new buildings that must of necessity be 
erected—public buildings, cinemas, aerodromes and 
buildings of all types—the Dean will realise that 
we have much more difficult a problem to solve 
than our ancestors in the art of architecture. 
Architecture is a necessity and must express the needs 
and the wants of the community, and in that respect 
we are bound to give of our best from the smallest 
building to the largest and most important building. 
[ was much impressed by what the Dean said about 
preserving ancient buildings, and I do think Norwich 
may say it has set an example to the whole of England 
in preserving the buildings which have come down 
from the past. When we realise how the little cities 
of Europe preserve even small remnants of their old 
buildings, we better understand that they know that 
their preservation has a substantial commercial value 
to the community. It attracts people from all parts 
of the world to these old historic cities. Your historic 
architecture has an absolute commercial value and it 
is most wrong in my opinion that any old building 
which can be put to useful purpose should be des- 
troyed. You see here to-night this building in which 
we are met; although it no longer serves the purpose 
for which it was erected, yet it answers the purpose 
very well for which we are met here to-night. It is 
interesting to look at the old walls and windows and 
this beautiful roof and realise, as I like to do, that 
architecture has a very human interest to all of us as 
we go through the road of life. Norwich has a great 
future in front of it. You have the regional planning 





of Norwich and district well in hand, and I hope that 
that aspect of architecture which is a most important 
one nowadays will be dealt with by you, my Lord 
Mayor, and your City Council in the way that you have 
dealt with the buildings which you have retained. 
There is an enormous amount of work to be done in 
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the prevention of the erection of ugly and unsuitable 
buildings, and we of the R.I.B.A. have in hand a very 
large matter at the present time—the control of eleva- 
tions. It is a large matter because the freedom of the 
subject is one which in England must not be lightly 
interfered with. But I think, and I believe the con- 
sidered opinion of the great mass of the English nation 
is with me when I say, that the time has come when 
some sort of control must be exerted in order that 
buildings ugly and ill-designed should be prevented 
from being erected in any part of this country. In 
order to effect that a Rural Amenities Bill, as it is 
called, was introduced by Sir Hilton Young, once a 
very popular Norfolk member. 

It was drafted with the assistance of the Royal 
Institute and of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. It was not successful in passing this 
year, but I am told that Mr. Greenwood, the Minister 
of Health, has in preparation a Bill of that kind which 
it is hoped to bring forward in Parliament next year, 
and which will, I hope, receive the assent of the Legis- 
lature. In order to further that assent I would remind 
you that you have a Member of Parliament, Mr. 
Walter Smith, who is with us at the present time, and 
if he can help us in seeing that the Bill is brought 
forward and can be put into an Act of Parliament I 
am quite sure he will deserve the best wishes of all 
Norwich citizens. ‘There are matters which, if I had 
further time, I might deal with We ourselves, Mr. 
Dean, are in the throes of a competition, as we are 
going to have a competition for the headquarters of 
the Royal Institute, and it is not going to be a very 
easy matter, as the Dean will probably be aware. 
But we are at the present moment selecting assessors, 
and in the course of time the competition will be 
properly launched. ‘There are other matters which 
I need not deal with of which the Dean knows and to 
which he has referred most sympathetically, especially 
the educating of architects. I should like, on behalf of 
my colleagues present, to tender our thanks to all those 
responsible for the preliminary arrangements in con- 
nection with this Conference. Mention has been 
made of the admirably written brochure which has 
been produced, which should be adopted by the City 
of Norwich. This little brochure—every member has 
had one—gives a very delightful outline of what 
Norwich means to the visitor, and in that respect it 
has served a very useful purpose to us and will also 
be of use to those who come after us. Then there 
are the thanks we owe to the owners of houses we 
have visited. There are thanks we owe to you, my 
Lord Mayor, and the Corporation of the City of 
Norwich for providing us with our meeting room 
and for that splendid reception you have given to us. 
I would like specially to stress our thanks for your 
kind assistance, your welcome and, above all, for the 
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delightful personal hospitality of last night. To you, 
to the Lady Mayoress and to the Sheriff we owe a 
very great debt of gratitude for that function. Coming 
as I do from the City of London, where we carry out 
entertainments of this kind in what we believe to be 
the true traditions of English life, that meeting will 
ever remain in my memory as one of the most oui- 
standing events. I would again put on record our 
indebtedness to the City Authority for the use of 
St. Andrew’s Hall in which the meeting to-night is 
held and for much other assistance; to the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Russell Colman for showing us 
over their house and their famous collection of pic- 
tures; to the Misses Colman, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cozens-Hardy, and to Mr. and Mrs. Boardman for 
much assistance and for hospitality, and to the Con- 
ference Committee one and all for the thorough work 
of organisation. I should also like to thank Mr. 
G. A. Stephen for the valuable help of the handbook, 
and also all the guides, lecturers and others who 
have helped us successfully with the visits. I should 
mention particularly the President of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Society of Architects and the Honorary 
Secretary of the Conference, Mr. Eric Scott. Now, 
my Lord Mayor, I have only to add that we architects 
are interested in the advancement of architecture. 
Here in Norwich you have a civic spirit which helps 
in that advancement. You have the spirit of the 
English people expressed in the centuries that have 
gone by which made Norwich, as regards its archi- 
tecture, one of the most interesting cities in the whole 
of England. In saying farewell to you, my Lord 
Mayor, and to the citizens of Norwich, we shall carry 
away very many pleasant recollections of the last two 
days and hope for the future artistic development of 
your city. In saying that I should like to add that 
we feel you can have every confidence in the architects 
of Norwich, for whatever new buildings you may re- 
quire, whatever town planning schemes you may take 
in hand, I feel sure that if you consult the architects 
of Norwich you will find you will have the best pro- 
fessional advice it is possible to obtain. 

Mr. STANLEY J. WEARING [F.], President of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects, 
also responded. He said : 

It is my privilege to reply for the Allied Societies, 
and for the benefit of those of you who are not 
members of our profession, I should like to say that 
the Allied Societies are spread over the whole of the 
British Empire. They are 49 in number, 30 being 
located in Great Britain and Ireland, five in South 
Africa, one in East Africa, one in Rhodesia, seven in 
Australia, and one each in New Zealand, Canada, 
Burma, India, and Singapore. The principles on 
which the parent Institute is founded govern those 
allied to it. ‘They are kept in touch with the working 
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of the Royal Institute by accredited representati) es 
who meet in Conference four times during each yx 
3y this means members practising in the provin: 
as well as those farther afield, are enabled to tak 
very definite part in all that concerns the regulation 
of their business. As a member for the past 
years of this Allied Conference, I can speak of the 
great value such gatherings are. Whilst the toast 
have to reply to embraces the whole field of All 
Societies, I shall be forgiven, I know, if I addres 
myself now particularly to the local one, the Norfi 
and Norwich Association of Architects, which wit! 
the Suffolk Association forms the East Anglian Society. 
Our Association was formed in 1920, and our first 
annual report showed a membership of 19 and a total 
expenditure for the year of £3 17s. 93d. Our numbers 
have grown to 79, and we have now opened a deposit 
account. We were fortunate in our start to have a 
man like Mr. Edward T. Boardman to take the helm, 
and Mr. E. W. B. Scott to act as Honorary Secretary, 
and too much praise cannot be given to these two 
gentlemen in guiding our destinies. 

Any business or profession nowadays 1s becoming 
increasingly difficult, and the practice of architecture 
and the business of an architect is no exception. 

Writing on the qualifications of an architect, a great 
architect in the fifteenth century stated :- 

‘* An architect should be ingenious and apt in the 
acquisition of knowledge . . . He should be a good 
writer, a skilful draughtsman, versed in geometry 
and optics, expert at figures, acquainted with history, 
informed on the principles of natural and moral 
philosophy, somewhat of a musician, not ignorant 
of the sciences both of law and physics, nor of the 
motions, laws and relations to each other of the 
heavenly bodies.” —Vitrucius. 

From quite a different standpoint the following 
definition appeared in a leading architectural paper 
shortly after the war: During the war certain trench 
works were considered desirable on the outskirts of 
London, and the work of making these trenches was 
entrusted to the various battalions of London vyolun- 
teers under the direction of officers of the Regular 
\rmy, who, for reasons of ill-health, age, or disable- 
ment in war, were not permitted to do service overseas. 
One of these military overseers came one day upon a 
voluntary sergeant who was busy with the making ot 
a plan. ‘‘ What is that ?”’ said the officer. ‘‘ A plan 
of the trench, sir,’’ said the sergeant. ‘‘ What is the 
good of that ?”’ asked his superior, with military em- 
bellishments. ‘‘ Why don’t you set the men to work 
with their spades instead of messing about with 
drawings.” ‘‘ I do this,” said the amateur sergeant, 
‘“ because professionally I am an architect.” There 
followed a conversation about the silly nonsense of 
letting professional cranks play at soldiering and the 


mY 
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desirability of going straight to work without any pre- 
inary fads, winding up with ‘‘ What has archi- 
ture to do with it, and what is an architect ?”’ The 
swer came. “ An architect, sir, is a man who is 
engaged at a very moderate cost to make small mis- 
kes with a twopenny pencil on a threepenny piece 


ot 


ot 


o! paper and to rub them out with a penny lump of 


bber, solely in order to prevent his clients from 
aking costly errors on valuable land with expensive 
iterials.”’ 

Besides papers to our own members and offering 
annual prizes to our students, we have endeavoured to 
interest the local public by organising lectures from 
leading London architects, as well as from our own 
members. We have endeavoured to take our part in 
this city. One of our members, Mr. Bond, is a valued 
member of the Town Council, and our Association is 
represented on the Committee of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archxological Society and the Norwich 
Society. Through these we have been able to take a 
definite share in saving Elm Hill, the treatment of the 
Castle Meadow widening scheme and the proposed 
street schemes for Norwich. That we have not been 
able to give a united opinion on this last difficult matter 
is because we find it impossible to formulate this, but 
we have worked and will continue to work for a right 
and proper solution. This is no new problem and it 
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will interest you, J] think, to hear some opinions of 
what happened about 100 years ago under similar 
circumstances. The Editor of the Norfolk Chronicle 
says, regarding Exchange Street : 

‘“* The new avenue to the Market Place, in which 
is erected the new Corn Exchange and the Rooms 
for the Norwich artists, is worthy, from the style 
of the buildings, of a greater width of street, but 
so manifold are the impediments opposed to most 
attempts at public improvement, by the state, 
position, and value of private property, especially 
in a commercial city like this, that plans and 
speculations generally in the end yield rather to 
necessity than choice, such we believe to be the 
cause in the present instance, and therefore it 
gives the greater credit to a design whose com- 
pletion must add materially to the convenience 
and ornament of Norwich.” 

Another writer said :—-‘‘ The New Corn Exchange 
is at the end of the newly formed street running 
from the Market, which street forms the greatest 
improvement in this city that has ever been executed. 
It is ornamented with Ionic pilasters and a continued 
architrave, frieze and moulding, through the front of 
each side of the street.”” Then, when London Street 
was widened in 1855 at a cost of £20,000, one writer 
said ‘‘ the whole street is a bungle after all.”” We 
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must endeavour to keep the character of our city in 
trying to adapt it to modern transport, and save 
wherever possible the glorious heritages which have 
come down to us from the past. 

In closing, sir, I am confident I am speaking for 
our Allied Societies in general, and certainly for the 
Norfolk and Norwich one in particular, in stating that 
they are endeavouring to carry out in their different 
spheres the great traditions associated with the art of 
architecture. 

Mr. EDWARD T. BOARDMAN [F.] 
“Our Guests.’’ He said :—I am sure we all wish, 
whether we are from Australia or Canada, or Ireland, 
to give a hearty welcome to our guests. We have here 
the Lord Mayor to whom we owe so much, we have 
the Town Clerk, and many of the principal officials 
of the district who have all lent a hand in making 
this Conference the enjoyment it has been to us all, 
and we feel very grateful and honoured that they 
should accept an invitation to join us to-night. With- 
out more words I just move the toast—the toast of 
the evening 
Bartle Frere, the High Sheriff of Norfolk, who is also 
Deputy-Chairman of the Norfolk County Council and 


proposed 


and I couple with it the name of Sir 


can instruct us as to what is wanted in the way of 


buildings, and we hope we can be of help to him. 


Architecture is now drifting into the hands very much of 


public authorities, and the more we can come together 
the better it will be for all of us. I have much pleasure 
in presenting to you the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests.” 

Sir BARTLE H. T. FRERE responded. He said: 


We are here as your special guests this evening, but 
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we are always your guests. We are born, we li 
and, unfortunately, we die in the houses you proy 
for us—most of us.* I say “‘ most of us ” becaus 
am, perhaps, an exception. I live in a house, of wh 
I am told, the plan of the main portion was drawn 
the former owner with a walking stick on a gra 
path. And I am quite prepared to believe it. ‘J 
house I possessed before that was a stone bungal 
on which I had a standing contract for rectangu 
rooms, with roofs, windows, doors and ceilings 2 
feet high, at 2s. 6d. a square foot. That did not 

quire anything more than even the Sheriff’s ignor: 
amateur could do in the way of making out the qua 
tities. ‘The ignorant amateur must be one of your 
misfortunes, second only to that dreadful substance, 
Portland cement, the colour of which is as reminiscent 
of prison as its name. ‘The ignorant amateur must be 
a hopeless encumbrance to your profession. I have 
only known one perfect client, and that, of course, 
was a lady. She was asked by the architect what 
sort of a house she wanted, and she said ‘‘ A nice 
irregular house.” ‘The architect was youthful and 
ardent and he gave her a nice irregular house. Every 
period from Stonehenge to the spacious days of Queen 
Victoria was represented. hat is the sort of spirit 
which I trust may actuate all your clients. It was 
the spirit which actuated the clients which enabled 
your previous professors of your art to build up the 
imperishable memorials which we have now. On 
behalf of your guests in the past and in the future, 
and still more in the present, I thank you for your 
invitation here this evening. 





The following is a list of the company present at the 
Banquet : 

The President, Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A 

The Rt. Worshipful the Lord Mayor Norwich ;_ the 
Lady Mavoress of Norwich; Ladi Fletcher ; the Most 
Hon. the Marchioness ‘Townshend ; Sir Bartle H. T. Frere, 
K.C., J.P., the High Sheriff of Norfolk ; Lady Frere; The 
Very Rev. D.H.S. Cranage, Litt.D., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A., 
the Dean of Norwich; MIrs. Cranage Mr. C. Watling, the 
Worshipful the Sheriff of Norwich; Mrs. C. Watling; the 
Worshipful the Mayor of Thetford ; the Mayoress of Thet- 
ford ; Alderman H. E. Witard, J.P., the Deputy Mayor of 
Norwich; Mrs. Witard; Mr. J. A. Christie, J.P., M.P.; 
Mr. W. R. Smith, M.P.; Mrs. W. R. Smith; Mr. Wm. B. 
Taylor, J.P., M.P.; Sir Hamilton Ballance, K.B.E., C.B.; 
Lady Ballance ; Mr. Christian Barman; Mr. R. F. Betts, 
B.Sc.; Mrs. R. F. Betts; Mr. J. S. Bullough, the City 
Engineer of Norwich ; 


in the chair 





Mrs. J. S. Bullough; Mr. J. Walter 
Bunting, President of the Norwich Incorporated Chamber of 
Commerce; Mrs. J. Walter Bunting; Mr. R. G. Carter, 
President of the Norwich and Norfolk Master Builders’ 
Association ; Mr. John Cator, J.P.; Mrs. John Cator; Mr. 
W. L. Clabburn; Mrs. W. L. Clabburn ; Alderman H. J. 
Copeman, J.P.; Mr. Howard A. Costigan, Ph.D., B.Sc. ; 
Mrs. Howard Costigan; Mr. A. Cozens-Hardv; Miss 
Cozens-Hardy ; Mr. J. H. Dain, Chief Constable of Norwich ; 
Mr. Hugh Christopher Davies, Clerk to the Norfolk County 
Council; Mr. H. E. Dyball, President of the Norwich and 


Norfolk Traders’ Association; Mr. S. T. Gill, Treasurer of 
the Norwich and Norfolk Master Builders’ Association ; 
Mr. Herbert P. Gowen, Chairman Norwich Publicity Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Herbert P. Gowen; Mr. G. Percival Griffiths : 
His Honour Judge C. Herbert-Smith, LL.D.; Mrs. C. 
Herbert-Smith ; Mr. C. W. Hobbis, A.R.C.A.; Mrs. C. W. 
Hobbis; Mr. Henry N. Holmes, J.P.; Mrs. Henry N. 
Holmes ; Mr. W. T. F. Jarrold, J.P.; Mrs. W. T. F. Jarrold ; 
Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., Secretary R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Ian 
MacAlister; Mr. R. H. Mottram; Mrs. R. H. Mottram ; 
Mr. W. T. Plume, Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Dr. G. Stevens Pope, 
J.P.; Mrs. G. Stevens Pope; Rev. C. T. Rae, M.A., B.D. ; 
Mrs. C. T. Rae; Mr. A. C. Rose; Mrs. A. C. Rose; Mr. 
Noel B. Rudd, M.A., Town Clerk of Norwich ; Mrs. Noel B. 
Rudd; Captain A. E. Sandys-Winsch; Mr. W. Smith, 
Vice-President of the Norwich and Norfolk Master Builders’ 
Association ; Mr. Bertram Steward ; Mr. Geoffrey Thorp ; 
Mrs. Geoffrey Thorp ; Major S. H. Warren, County Surveyor 
of Norfolk ; Mrs.S.H. Warren; Mr. W.L. Wood. 

Mr. N. G. Abercrombie ; Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Society ; Mr. T.C. 
Agutter; Mr. Rodney H. Alsop; Mrs. Rodney H. Alsop ; 
Mr. J. G. Ambrose; Mrs. J. G. Ambrose; Architect and 
Building News; Mr. Geo. W. Atkinson; Mrs. Geo. W. 
Atkinson. 

Mr. Phil Back; Mrs. Phil Back; Mr. F. G. Baker; 
Mr. A. E. Batzer; Mrs. A. E. Batzer; Mr. A. G. Berry; 
Mrs. A. G. Berry; Mr. Eric L. Bird; Dr. Ribton Blair ; 
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[ir. A. J. Blaxland; Mr. H. C. W. Blyth; Mr. Edward T. 
ardman ; Mr. J. Owen Bond ; Mr. Walter Brand, President 
the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects ; 
\Nir.C. J. Brown; Mrs. C. J. Brown; Mr. G. P. Brown ; 
rs. G. P. Brown; Mr. C. S. Buckingham; Mrs. C. 5S. 
Buckingham; Mr. E. H. Buckingham, President-Elect 

folk and Norwich Association of Architects; Mrs. E. H 
ickingham ; Mr. G.S. Buckingham; Miss M. Buckingham ; 
ir. Edward Bullard; Mrs. Edward Bullard; Mr. Ernest 
illard; Mrs. Ernest Bullard; Miss Bullard; Mr. Wil- 
oughby Bullock; Mrs. Willoughby Bullock ; Mr. Chas. 
Junting ; Mrs. Chas. Bunting. 

Mr. A. Lorne Campbell; Mr. William Carless ; Mis. 
William Carless; Mr. John D. Clarke; Mr. R. M. Close ; 
Mr. Eustace G. Cohen; Mrs. Eustace G. Cohen; Mr. R.A. 
Cooksey ; Mrs. R. A. Cooksey; Mr. H. A. Cooper; Mr. 
Grahame Cotman; Mr. Herbert A. Cox; Mr. Philip H. 
Cundall. 

Mr. J. Gordon Davies; Mr. T. Raffles Davison, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. John L. Denman; Mrs. John L. Denman ; 
Mr. F. M. Dewing ; Mr. B. H. Durrant. 

East Anglian Daily Times; Eastern Daily Press; Mr. J. H 
Elder-Duncan. 

Mr. Frank Garland; Mrs. Frank Garland; Mr. A. M. 
Giles; Mr. H. J. T. Gowen; Mrs. H. J. T. Gowen; Miss 
Gowen; Mr. G. Hastwell Grayson, 

Captain Herbeit Haines ; Miss Virginia Hamil; Mr. F. C. 
Hargrave; Mr. F. G. Hicks, President of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland ; Miss Violet Hicks ; Miss Hodge; 
Mr. Francis Hooper; Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A.; Mr. 
V.C. Hunt. 

Miss Dorothy Ingmere ; Mr. A. Linton Iredale. 

Mr. E. R. Jarrett; Mr. T. Foster Johnson; Mrs. T. 
Foster Johnson ; Miss Anne Farewell Jones. 

Mr. Arthur Keen; Mrs. Arthur Keen; Mr. E. Bertram 
Kirby, O.B.E.; Mrs. Robert Kirk ; Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, 
M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Sydney D. 
KXitson. 


Mr. Henry J. 


s ~ 
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Leaning; Mrs. Henry J. Leaning; Mr. 
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Frank Lishman ; Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell. 

Mr. C. Stanbury Madeley ; Miss Hilda Mason; Miss 
Elfrida Mason; Capt. J. A. Mair; Mrs. J. A. Mair; Mrs. 
Maxwell: Mr. P. R. McLaren; Mrs. Marion McLaren : 
Mr. C.J. Messent; Mr. Thomas R. Milburn ; Mrs. Thomas 
R. Milburn ; Miss Milburn; Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, 
J.P., Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Mrs. H. Greville Montgomery ; Miss 
Montgomery ; Miss Montgomery; Mr. B. B. Morgan ; 
Mrs. B. B. Morgan. 

Norwich Mercury. 

Mr. John Page ; 

Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey ; 
A. E. Richardson ; Mr. H. Whiteman Rising ; 
Simkin ; Mrs. Roadley-Simkin ; 

Mr. Eric W. B. Scott, Hon. Secretary of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architects ; Mrs. Eric W. B. Scott ; 
Mr. Theodore G. Scott, M.C.; Mrs. Theodore G. Scott ; 
Mr.'T. E. Scott; Mr. Joseph Seddon ; Mrs. Joseph Seddon ; 
Mr. Eric H. Skipper; Mrs. Eric H. Skipper; Mr. F. W. 
Skipper; Mr. Geo. J. Skipper; Mrs. Geo. J. Skipper ; 
Mr. Lamport Smith; Mr. H. T. B. Spencer; Sir John 
Sulman; Mr. H. R. Surridge; Mr. W. Lincolne Sutton ; 
Mr. F. H. Swindells ; Mrs. F. H. Swindells. 

Mr. E.J. Tench; The Times; Mr. W. Harding Thomp- 
son, M.C.; Mr. C. H. Thurston; Mr. W. H. Town; 
Miss Tracey; Mr. Laurence A. Turner, F.S.A., Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A.; Mrs. Laurence A. Turner. 

Mr. Cecil Upcher ; Mrs. Cecil Upcher. 

Mr. H. J. Venning. 

Mr. R. B. Walker; Mrs. R. B. Walker; Miss M. E. 
Watson; Mr. Stanley J. Wearing, President of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Association of Architects; Mrs. Stanley J. 
Wearing ; Mr. Gordon M. West; Mr. G. H. Widdows ; 
Mrs. G. H. Widdows ; Mr. T.B. M. Wightman; Mr. Victor 
Wilkins ; Mrs. Victor Wilkins; Miss E. C. Wilkinson ; 
Mr. P. H.Winter; Mr. Raymond C.Wrinch; Miss Beris Wrinch. 

Mr. Thomas C. Yates; Mr. C. W. Yelf;: Mr. F. R. 
Yerbury, Hon. A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. E. Alexander Young ; 
Mrs. E. Alexander Young. 


Mrs. John Page ; Press Association. 
Mr. Thomas Rayson ;_ Professor 
Mr. Roadley- 


Notes on the Visits 
THURSDAY, 19 JUNE 1930. 


ELM HILL, GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHAPEL, THE 
DEANERY, THE CATHEDRAL. 


Visit A. 


‘The members who paid this visit, met at St. Andrew’s 
Hall at 2.30 and at once proceeded to Elm Hill which is 
near at hand. This is a survival of a medizval street, 
almost entirely unspoiled by work of other dates. At the 
top of the Hill is the church of St. Peter Hungate, with 
its wonderful intersecting roofs at the crossing. Only a 
few of the party entered the church as time would not 
permit it to form part of the programme. The north side 
of Elm Hill has been almost entirely purchased by the 
Norwich Corporation, who, aided by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Society of Architects, have opened out the old 
work and revealed many hidden beauties. The chief 
houses of interest are No. 20, now a picture gallery and 
probably once the house of the Paston family, and the 
next house (now the Strangers Club) once the house of 
Augustine Steward (1570) whose merchant’s mark appears 
on a carved beam over the entrance of Crown Court 


adjoining. On the opposite side of the way is the house 


of Thomas Pettus (1590) where, by removing stucco, some 
beautiful tracery in oak has been brought to light. The 
wonderful overhanging gable of the Briton’s Armes is well 
worth sketching. ‘The Hill takes its name from an old 
Elm tree that stood here for more than acentury. It had 
a successor, but that has now gone the way of all 
elm trees. The whole street has been very sympathetically 
treated and as it was bought up for demolition, it is greatly 
to the credit of the local architects’ society that it was 
saved for the future enjoyment of those interested in such 
matters. 

Leaving Elm Hill the party proceeded to 'Tombland, 
once a market, passing on the way Sampson and Hercules 
House, specially noted for its carved figures carrving the 
porch ; and the adjoining Steward’s House, a fine half 
timber example, spending a few moments to glance at 
Tombland Alley which runs through the churchyard of 
St. George’s Tombland church. Round Tombland are 
very fine examples of Georgian work, while the two out- 
standing features are the gateways to the Close, the 
Ethelbert Gateway with its decorated stone and flint 
tracery and the later date Erpingham Gateway, built by 
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Sir Thomas Erpingham of Agincourt fame. Both the 
gates were built as penances, the Ethelbert Gateway by 
the citizens after a riot and the other by Sir Thomas, who 
is represented kneeling in the niche over the top of the 
archway. ‘The great height of the arch of the gateway 
should be noted, undoubtedly it was to show forth the 
west front of the Cathedral. 

So much has been published about the subject of the 
next visit, the Cathedral, that not much is needed for 
these notes. ‘The party visited the outside first, passing 
through the Ethelbert Gateway and moving westwards 
through the close, noting the good examples of Georgian 
work immediately inside the gateway and also the fine 
houses at the east end of the lower close ‘Time did not 
permit a visit to the Watergate or Pull’s Ferry at which 
the sea borne stone was landed for the building of the 
earlier part of the Cathedral. ‘lhe feature of more recent 
interest was the grave of Nurse Cavell, whose heroic end 
is in the minds of all. She was a native of the city and 
her body lies near the east end of the Cathedral in an 
enclosure known as “ Life’s Green.”’ 

The interior of the Cathedral looks almost new at a 
first glance owing to the unflaking of the stonework in 
1899; the stone now shows up the original mason’s tcol 
executed. ‘The 


marks almost as sharply as when first 
history of the Gothic tracery exemplified in the cloisters 
is worth much study, as the work covered a period of 
about 300 vears. Other special points to be noted in this 
exceptional building are the bosses in the vaulted roofs, 
the great height of the spire of which a fine view can be 
obtained from the south-west angle of the cloister garth, 
the original episcopal throne situated in the centre of the 
apse, and said to be the oldest one north of the Alps, and 
the large view of Norman work alone, to be obtained from 
Luke’s Chapel looking out- 


one point of view in the St 
On leaving the Cathedral the 


wards towards the apse. 
party was to have visited the Grammar School Chapel 
which was built in 1316 by John Salmon, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Bishop of Norwich, as the Chapel of St. John th 
while the crypt was the charnel house, but 


Evangelist, 
aid as the cars 


time did not permit of this visit being } 
were Waiting outside the Erpingham Gateway to take the 
party to enjoy the hospitality of Carrow Abbey. 


BE Je ds 


STRANGERS’ HALL, THE GUILDHALL, ST. 
PETER MANCROFT, BRIDEWELL, ST. PETER 
HUNGATE, PRINCES STREET. 


Visir B. 
A number of members took part in this visit. "The 
guides were Mr. F. H. Swindells [4.] and Mr. Basi! 
Cozens-Hardv, who acted as guide to St. Peter Hungate 


Church. 


ST. GEORGE’S COLEGATE CHURCH, OCTAGON 
CHAPEL, OLD MEETING HOUSE, ST. HELEN’S, 
BISHOP BRIDGE. 

Visir C. 

St. George’s Colegate was the first place visited ; this 
is a typical flint-built church of the fifteenth century. 
Amongst other points of interest inside are some good 
wall monuments, one of which records the burial place of 
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John Crome, the founder of the Norwich Schoo! of 
Painting. Within a stone’s throw is the Octagon Cha 
and here Mr. Wearing stated that an account of 5 
building was given in detail in his book Georgian Noru 

Its Builders. He gave a brief resume of what was a mid- 
eighteenth century competition, in which an archit: ct, 
two carpenters and a stonemason were the competiti:s. 
The old Minute books, which were carefully kept by 
the committee, were still available and revealed fresh livint 
on building customs of the time. Each of the tradesmen 
competitors was given work to do in the building 
Thomas Rawlins, the stonemason, wrote a book entitl«d, 
Familiar Architecture, a copy of which is in the Institiite 
Library, and amongst other subjects represented is his 
design for an octagonal! church. 

Within a stone’s throw of this building, the Old 
Meeting House was next visited, where Mr. H. J. ‘| 
Gowen said: ‘‘ Our object in asking your attention to 
this building is, that it is a very early and important 
example of Free Church architecture, probably the firs 

‘In East Anglia the Old Meeting House is regarde: 
as the cradle of Puritanism, being founded during thi 
reign of Charles I, in 1642, by the Rev. William Bridze, 
\I.A.,of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He was rector 
of St. George’s 'Tombland and was suspended with 
forty-nine others from the Church of England by Bishop 
Wren, for refusing to read the Book of Sports. In order 
to enjoy greater religious freedom, he fled to Holland, 
and was pastor of the Rotterdam Church in 1638. ‘Two 
years later conditions here permitted his return, when he 
formed two churches, this one, and a sister church at 
Yarmouth. He was minister to both; one Sunday the 
members at Norwich would walk to the services at 
Yarmouth (a distance of 23 miles), and the following 
Sunday, the Yarmouth members walked to Norwich 
Even the Puritanical fervour of those days could not 
sustain these lengthy journeys on the Sabbath for long, 
and after a most friendly conference the one company 
decided to become two. ‘The Norwich section still met 
in private houses, and later on in a brew house in St 
Edmunds ; it was not until 1693 that they were able to 
ccmplete this building. ‘The architect now suffers the 
fate that probably a few of us will share in future days 
he is unknown. 

‘* May I draw your attention to a few of its features, 
some of which you may have already observed for your- 
selves. ‘The main south elevation, of course, demands 
most notice, with its thin bricks and still thinner rubbed 
and gauged pilasters surmounted by Corinthian caps, 
above which are the heavy wide eaves with enriched 
consul blocks under the soffit. All the windows have 
moulded brick dressings to the jambs and head, rising 
on massive cills of timber. ‘The entrance doorways are 
protected by large projecting flat canopies. 

‘* Note also the simple sundial in the centre with the 
date ; this is a little feature not usually associated with 
Free Church buildings. ‘The paving in front is genuine 
Dutch clinker paving. The building stands four square 
to the points of the compass, and its walls are of more 
than ordinary thickness for this class of building ; _ its 
roof is a framed one over a flat ceiling, with the trusses 
running north to south, and is covered with dark glazed 


pantiles. 
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‘I ought not to conclude without mentioning that 
John Cromwell, kinsman of the great Protector, was one 
he early ministers of this church, and his pulpit chair 
is now preserved in the glass case in the window em- 
brasure of the east lobby, together with the pitch pipe 
and singing master’s stick that was used to lead the 
singing of the hymns before the introduction of the 
present organ.” 

Passing by way of Fishergate, which is said to take its 
name trom the old fish wharves which once skirted the 
riverside here, many quaint old fagades were passed and 
admired ; thence we came to Palace Plain where good 
Georgian houses abound, the principal one being once 
the home of John Sell Cotman. A short stay was made 
outside the old tabernacle, the scene of somewhat bitter 
religious controversy, which Mr. Wearing briefly touched 
on, reading some abstracts from the local paper of the 
late eighteenth century. 

Passing along Bishopgate, the next visit was to 
St. Helen’s Church and the Great Hospital, where 
the Rev. F. W. Bennett Symons discoursed on the build- 
ings and afterwards conducted those present round 
the charming old cloisters and rooms where the old 
people live. He recounted that “In the reign of 
Henry III (1249), Bishop Walter de Suffield founded and 
endowed the Hospital of St. Giles, for a Master, four 
chaplains, a deacon and four sisters to take care of the 
sick, as a ‘ Domus Dei’ and ‘ House of the Poor and 
Decrepit Chaplains of the Diocese ’ of Norwich, thirteen 
poor citizens to have one meal a day, and seven poor 
scholars to reside there. At the Dissolution, it was 
opened for citizens of 65 years of age, who had resided 
three vears in Norwich. ‘The residents who are single 
live in wards, each has his or her own cubicle, and the 
married couples live in cottages. ‘The chancel has now a 
ward upstairs and down, a floor being erected on ‘ Dor- 
mans ° (beams) brought from the Bishop’s Palace in 1570. 
This part of the church was built by Bishop Spencer 
(1383) and has a very beautiful ‘ Waggon’ roof with 
bosses and panels. Each panel contains a figure of the 
Austrian Eagle, in honour of Ann of Bohemia, who 
visited Norwich with her husband, Richard II, when the 
chancel was opened in 1355. 

‘The great east window has very fine flamboyant 
tracery. Its stained glass was destroyed in the Kett 
Rebellion, when the south aisle of the Infirmary Ward 
was burned down. ‘The centre part of the church, now 
the chapel of the hospital, ‘the Parish Church of St. 
Helen’s,’ is in daily use and this portion of the original 
church of the Hospital of St. Giles is open for divine 
worship to the residents, parishioners and citizens of the 
city of Norwich. At the present time, some 170 people 
enjoy the privileges of this fine medizval foundation.”’ 


S.J. W. 


At 


MARKET PLACE, ST. PETER MANCROFT, 
BETHEL STREET, LADY LANE, HIGH SCHOOL, 
ST. STEPHEN’S, SURREY STREET, ALL SAINTS’ 
GREEN. 
Visit D. 
‘This visit went right through the heart of the city and 
a great many interesting buildings were seen, as well as 
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those especially referred to in the programme. Indeed, 
it may be claimed that it was scarcely possible at any 
point on the route to look in any direction without seeing 
something good, either of early or late work. 

St. Andrew’s Church was first passed, with very noble 
tower and pleasing grouping on the south. Opposite is 
the Bridewell, which the party examined with great 
interest, as it is such a fine specimen of squared black 
flints. Bridewell Alley, although messed up with bad 
shops, has still an old atmosphere and lots of old gables. 
Bedford Street has particularly a notable Georgian build- 
ing, simple outside but within fine joinery, almost too 
good for an engineer’s showrooms. 

Exchange Street was chosen as the approach to the 
market-place, owing to the distant vista of St. Peter 
Mancroft with the Sir Garnet Wolsey, and the sudden 
view of the Guild Hall, which greatly fascinated the party. 
Inside St. Peter the priceless plate was seen, as well as 
the building itself, which is the largest and most notable 
of the many churches in Norwich. 

From the market-place, which is still full of interest, 
the Girl’s High School was soon reached. Much time 
was spent in going over this building, designed by 
Thomas Ivory. It was originally built as an Assembly 
Hall of entertainment and the fine rooms are still there, 
where, a century and a half ago, youth and beauty met to 
talk, drink coffee and dance. A few of the party went 
down into the cool, vaulted medizval basement. 

St. Stephen’s Church was then visited, where much 
discussion took place on the date and the interesting 
manner of the arcading. Via Rampant Horse Street, 
St. Stephen’s Street, and Surrey Street, the visit ended 
at All Saints’ Green, passing en route the old thatched 
inn known as the Boar’s Head, and many late eighteenth 
century buildings. 

T&S 


ST. JOHN MADDERMARKET CHURCH, ST. 
GREGORY’S CHURCH, ST. LAURENCE CHURCH, 
STRANGERS’ HALL, BRIDEWELL, PRINCES 
STREET. 
Visit E. 

This visit was to three of the less widely known of the 
many ancient churches of Norwich, and to the Strangers’ 
Hall. 

Starting from St. Andrew’s Hall, the party walked to 
the Maddermarket and visited first the church of St. John 
Baptist. ‘This is one of the many churches in Norwich 
having a single unbroken roof covering nave and choir. 
It stands on the site of a church founded before the 
Confessor’s Survey. The present building is of the 
fifteenth century, and was the parish church of the Dukes 
of Norfolk. It was here, on 18 February 1563, that 
Margaret (Audlev), Duchess of Norfolk, was buried with 
magnificent funeral ceremonies. Later, in June 1579, the 
churchyard wall was pulled down and rebuilt to widen the 
street for the passage of Queen Elizabeth to the Duke’s 
Palace. 

From St. John’s the party went to the church of St. 
Gregory, rebuilt at the end of the fourteenth century to 
replace a church of about 1200. ‘This church has a small 
vaulted ‘‘ Galilee,’ and the tower-porch and ringing 
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gallery are brick vaulted. It is here also that there is a 
good specimen of the sanctuary knocker, of which there 
are now but few in existence. This church, unfor- 
tunately, lost its chapel of the Assumption in the 
‘improvement ” of 1788, and its lofty spire in 1840. 

Thence the party walked to the church of St. Laurence, 
a building of singular grace and stateliness, built 1460- 
1472 on the site of a church of about A.D. 1050 on the 
herring wharf of West Wick. This church contains an 
interesting pre-Reformation bell, cast in London about 
1350, and still in use as one of a peal of six 

The next building visited was the Strangers’ Hall, 
where the building and its exhibits were explained by 
Mr. Bolingbroke, son of the former owner, who pre- 
sented the building to the city. The original “‘ hall ”’ has 
been preserved with its bay window, stairs, and roof, in 
its original state, and other rooms are furnished in various 
periods, the whole being now in use as a museum of 
furniture and household articles of past ages. 


J.E.B. 


THE COLLECTION OF WORKS BY THE 
NORWICH SCHOOL AT CROWN POINT. 

After the visits, members had the opportunity of taking 
tea with the Misses Colman at Carrow Abbey and of 
seeing the remains of the Benedictine Nunnery which 
are incorporated in the house and gardens, or of par- 
taking of the hospitality of the Lord Lieutenant of Nor- 
folk, Mr. Russell J. Colman, at Crown Point. There 
Mr. Sydney Kitson (Honorary Secretary, R.I.B.A.) 
gave a short account of the Norwich School of Painters, 
with special reference to the examples in the Crown Point 
Collection. Mr. Kitson said : 

“The Norwich School, which arose at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, is the only instance in England 
since the Reformation of a band of local painters working 
together in their native city and depending upon a local 
market for the sale of their work. The existence of this 
School may be attributed in part to economic causes. 
From 1750 and for 30 years onwards Norwich was the 
wealthy centre of the wool trade. A new. middle class 
was evolved which demanded small pictures for its homes, 
as distinct from the large canvases which the London 
artists were producing for the country houses of the 
landed class. In response to this demand a school of 
local painters arose—descendants, perhaps, of the men 
who painted the Norfolk screens in the fifteenth century. 
Of the score or more artists of the Norwich School, two 
were men of genius—John Crome and John Sell Cotman. 
But they were born a generation too late. ‘lhe discovery 
of steam as a motive power for the looms drove the wool 
trade elsewhere. So when the Norwich artists reached 
the producing stage they were largely without patrons, 
and they were obliged to become drawing-masters in 
order to live. Yet they held exhibitions in Norwich from 
1805 onwards, and continued to produce work, much of 
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** Mr. Russell Colman has gathered at Crown Point a 
comprehensive collection of the works of the Norwich 
School. Not only are the two great giants fully repre- 
sented, but also the lesser men—Ladbrooke, Thir: 
Stark, Vincent, Stannard, and the rest. Crome, the 
founder and rugged natural genius of the School, 
occupies a prominent place here with his oil paint- 
ings, which range from his ‘ Carrow Abbey’ to his 
‘Postwick Grove.’ There is also a collection of his 
rare water colours, which are unequal, but full of 
interest. 

The wide field of Cotman’s genius can be seen at 
Crown Point as it can be seen nowhere else. His work 
has qualities of design, pattern and balance which make an 
especial appeal to architects. Going to London as a boy 
of 16, at the end of the eighteenth century, Cotman 
quickly assimilated the developments in the art of water 
colour painting which Girtin and Turner—his seniors by 
seven years—were then making. From this groundwork 
he soon evolved a style of his own, in which flat washes 
were used in a mosaic of pattern, in a method comparable 
with the technique of the old Chinese and Japanese 
drawings. ‘This admirable phase of Cotman’s work is 
well represented here—especially by ‘ The Mar! Pit ’ and 
the “‘ Hell Caldron on the Greta.’ 

** He returned to Norwich. But such drawings as his 
were too new and original to be appreciated at that time. 
He therefore became a drawing master and turned out 
endless drawing copies for the use of his students. There- 
by his style became to some extent hardened—from want 
of a constantly renewed reference to nature. ‘Ten years 
of bondage at Yarmouth followed, when Cotman was 
mainly occupied in drawing churches in Norfolk and 
Normandy for a local banker—one of the amateurs who 
were responsible for the Gothic Revival. Yet these 
architectural drawings have an emotional quality such as 
only a great imaginative landscape artist could impart. 
Cotman came back to Norwich for another ten years of 
drift and disappointment. During these years, however, 
he produced many lovely seascapes—such as ‘ After the 
Storm’ and ‘ The Needles.’ His last eight years were 
spent in London. 

‘* All his life this great master of watercolour was also 
painting intermittently in oil. ‘The National Collections 
do not show this important phase of his life’s work in any 
adequate way. But here it is possible to appreciate the 
originality and greatness of Cotman’s oil paintings. * The 
Waterfall’ is one of the most haunting and beautiful 
pictures in the world. 

‘** Although endowed with a fineness and austerity of 
vision such as has been granted to few other artists, 
Cotman did not possess a corresponding robustness of 
fibre. Hence his production sometimes falls below his 
gift. ‘This superb gift of his, however, can be appreci- 
ated without any qualifications when looking at such 
masterpieces as ‘ The Waterfall’ and ‘The Mar! Pit’ 
at Crown Point.” 
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CAWSTON CHURCH, SALL 
BLICKLING HAL 
Tour No. 1. 
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1s we turned northward over the Wensum, the quaint 
narrow streets soon gave place to delightful field and 
woodland scenery. 

\fter passing under the overhanging sign of Cawston 
Woodrow Inn, we left the main road and the tower of 
the church was soon visible amid a picturesque setting. 
A brief description of the church by Mr. G. Anderson 
helped visitors to appreciate the interesting features of 
the building : the magnificent hammerbeam roof with its 
tall angels carved in wood, the screen with painted panels, 
the fifteenth century pulpit, seats in the nave, and backless 
seats in the aisles, the altar rails and the ringers’ loft. 

In a county where flint is largely used for facing the 
walls of the churches, the tower here gives additional 
interest. Simple in detail, yet delightful and stately in 
proportion, it rises above the charming old-world village 
clustered round its base. This is the last impression of a 
pleasing group seen from the road that leads to Salle. 

The church at Salle is without the compact village as 
at Cawston, nevertheless it has a delightful setting. 
Passing into the church through the large west door its 
proportion and scale are impressing. After a_ brief 
account of its history and the mention of the chief points of 
interest by the rector, the Rev. W. L. E. Parsons, consider- 
able time was occupied in the interior. Although largely 
restored, the roof retains many of the carved bosses and 
figures. Fragments of old glass remain in some of the 
windows and the chancel contains a series of fine oak 
choir stalls with carved miserere seats. Noticeable among 
other features were the fifteenth century pulpit, converted 
later into a three decker with desks for priest and clerk, 
the seven sacrament font and the wooden skeleton of what 
was evidently once a fine carved cover. This is still 
raised by means of a crane operated from the ringer’s 
gallery. Climbing the narrow staircase in the north-west 
corner of the church one entered a beautiful little chapel 
over the north porch. The doors of the church are all 
original with good iron work. 

The tour was continued to Aylsham via Blickling woods, 
with a passing glimpse of the Hall ; a halt was made for 
lunch in this market town, rich in smaller domestic work. 
Returning in the afternoon to Blickling Hall, the company 
collected on the bridge over the moat, where Mr. J. A. 
Gotch, P.P.R.I.B.A., instroduced one of the finest 
examples of a large mansion of the Jacobean period, briefly 
surveying its history and emphasising the features which 
were characteristic of those times. The magnificent 
staircase and the Long Gallery with rich plaster ceiling 
were especially noted. The first and last views of the 
Hall were particularly impressive. The long stretches of 
lawns bordered with tall yew hedges, the line continued 
by the stable wings, and culminating in the fine front of 
the Hall, do credit to its designer. It was delightful to 
find there was sufficient time to wander or rest in the 
beautiful grounds before returning to Norwich, via 
Aylsham and St. Faith’s. C.8. D 
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Motor Coach Tours 
20 JUNE. 


MELTON CONSTABLE HALL, BINHAM 
PRIORY, BLAKENEY CHURCH, CLEY CHURCH, 
SALT HOUSE. 

Tour No. 2. 

The party assembled on St. Andrews Hall Plain, 
opposite the Conference headquarters, and started at 
9.30 a.m. Bearing north through the narrow and busy 
streets of industrial Norwich,indull but promising weather, 
an hour’s run took us to Melton Constable, where the seat 
of Lord Hastings was our first stop. built in 1670, a fully 
fledged example of the English renaissance, showing the 
influence of Inigo Jones. The main block is almost square 
on plan, built in red brick and stone dressings and hipped 
roof with a bold enriched cornice. We were welcomed by 
Mr. R. Owen Goddard, in Lord Hastings’ absence, and 
separated to view the house and grounds at leisure. On 
re-assembling we were entertained to the light refreshment 
known locally as “‘ elevenses.”’ 

We resumed our journey through open rolling country, 
the best partridge country in England. More than once 
the procession of cars had to ease up to allow the mother 
with her covey of chicks to gain the safety of the hedge- 
sides. Our way lay through Briningham and Gunthorpe, 
with their cottages built of kidney pebbles and brick in the 
manner peculiar to this district, showing marked Dutch 
influence. 

Binham Priory was our next halt. Here Mr. Basil 
Cozens-Hardy pointed out its many points of interest. 
The western half serves as the parish church and alone 
survives ; the present nave, plain massive Norman, the 
beautiful transitional early English to decorated west front 
and the seven sacrament font were duly noted. 

Continuing our way to the coast, the sea and the salt 
marshes and dunes of the north Norfolk coast came into 
view. Scolt Head, the national bird sanctuary and 
breeding place of innumerable sea birds, was noted with 
interest. An excellent lunch was provided at Blakeney, 
forty-one sitting down. Many of the party, with commend- 
able energy, got busy with their sketch books to record its 
many fascinations. After lunch a visit was paid to Blakeney 
church, where Dr. Reid and Bishop O’Rorke described 
its interesting features, comprising its fine west doorway, 
unique lantern turret and seven lancet east window. 

The fine church of Cley was visited next, Mr. Basil 
Cozens-Hardy again acting as guide, and it is perhaps the 
finest example of the decorated style in the county. The 
fine south transept, with its horseshoe south window, is 
now undergoing restoration under the supervision of Mr. 
William Weir. 

Skirting Salthouse, sufficient time to stop not being 
available, the opportunity was taken of making a detour 
through the beautifully wooded and undulating country 
adjacent, known as the garden of Norfolk, and thence to 
** Glavenside ”’ for tea, at the invitation of Mr. Sidney 
Cozens-Hardy, who with his nieces, the Misses Colman, 
welcomed us. When Mr. Milburn and Mr. Arthur Keen 
had tendered our thanks we viewed the grounds with their 
interesting water gardens. 
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At 5.15 we started on our return journey to Norwich, 
which was reached shortly after 6 o’clock, having visited 
under the most pleasant conditions a part of Norfolk rich 
in varied interests to all lovers of art and nature. 


i. &, 


THE NORFOLK BROADS, REGATTA ON WROX- 
HAM BROAD, RANWORTH CHURCH 


Tour No. 3. 


A party of 70 left Norwich by motor bus on what was 
looked upon as a holiday trip, but which proved to be a 
tour full of interest to architects and which gave a wonder- 
ful insight into the spirit of Norfolk and the life of the 
Broadland folk. 

The buses crossed the beautiful Mousehold Heath, 
from which a fine view of Norwich was obtained, and 
traversed the rolling park of Rackheath Hall, with its drive 
of rhododendrons and Scotch firs and its Italian renais- 
sance front. An item of interest was the Manor Farm, 
Wroxham, almost unique in being a complete small six- 
roomed house of the seventeenth century, with stone 
pedimented and mullioned windows 

Leaving the buses at Wroxham, the party crossed Mr. 
H. L. Clark’s lawns and embarked on a large motor- 
launch which, with an almost noiseless engine, glided past 
bungalows, wooded shores, and grass hills sloping down 
to the river on the way to Wroxham Broad. As the whole 
stretch of the Broad opened into view, a cluster of white 
yachts and motor cruisers half-a-mile ahead, with the 
sails of racing yachts hoisted, made a delightful picture 
against the dark green background of trees, with the 
red and white flags of buoys marking the course in 
the foreground. 

The launch brought up alongside the houseboat of the 
Yare and Bure Sailing Club, a floating club-house which 
attends all the regattas, and the Conference members were 
welcomed on board by the Commodore, who also holds 
the position of Lord Mayor of Norwich. A regatta 
followed, specially arranged for the occasion by the party’s 
guide, and it says a great deal for the sportsmanship of 
racing men that as many as thirteen boats started in one 
race, and that, in order to be present, some of these boats 
had to make an 80 mile passage, out and home, in two 
days. 

Several members had a sail on a Norfolk wherry, obtain- 
ing an excellent view of the races, and others went as 
crews in the racing boats, to receive a thrill, as each boat 
took in water over the side, there being a fresh sailing 
breeze. Boarding the launch again, the tour continued 
along the river Bure and through Salhouse Broad to 
Horning, where lunch was served at the Swan Hotel. 

In the afternoon, the river journey was resumed past 
Horning village, being held up for several minutes whilst 
the ancient chain ferry crossed the river to bring two 
motor cars over, and downstream to Ranworth Broad. 
Landing at the Staithe, where the granaries form a Con- 
stable picture, a visit was paid to Ranworth church, where 
the vicar, the Rev. L. Everard, described the famous rood 
screen and unexpectedly produced a wonderful fourteenth 
century M.S. for which Pierpoint Morgan once offered 
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£10,000. ‘The vicar was then impounded for the rer iin- 
der of the trip and the passage to the ruins of St. Be, »t’s 
Abbey and up the river Ant was made, through a bea. ‘ful 
marshland country absolutely unspoilt, with wind» ills 


making pictures that John Sell Cotman might ‘ave 
painted, but never improved upon. 

The skill of the launch skipper caused some amusen ent 
when he turned the 65 foot launch in a 75 foot river \ \th- 
out touching either bank, and the party finally said geod- 
bye to the river at How Hill, the residence of Mr. E. T. 
Boardman. Mr. Boardman entertained the members 
to a delightful tea and a still more delightful walk through 
his country home. After tea the members left for Norwich 
by a road which gave a view of many of the portions of 
river visited earlier in the day and finally showed, from 
the heights of Mousehold, the old city with its cathedral, 
castle and many churches standing out against the sunset. 
Each member of the party was presented with a book 
containing 100 pictures of the Broads. 

A. G: B 


EAST BARSHAM HALL, RAYNHAM HALL, 


CASTLE ACRE PRIORY. 
Tour No. 4. 


This tour had a long distance to cover, but a prompt 
start was made and the first stopping place, East Barsham 
Manor, was reached in advance of scheduled time. Mr 
John Page, under whose supervision the house has recently 
been rendered habitable, gave a description of the building 
with the help of a large scale diagram. The house is 
chiefly of the sixteenth century, with courtyard and gate- 
house. The great hall is in ruins but its oriel window still 
remains. The chief interest centres in the very rich terra 
cotta chimneys, ornamental medallions and moulded 
brickwork. The tower, or at any rate the lower portions of 
it, is of earlier date, as evidenced by the different type of 
brickwork. The brick jambs and mullions to the windows 
and doors were originally plastered in imitation of stone- 
work, a practice not unusual in Norfolk. 

Leaving Barsham we retraced our steps to Fakenham 
and thence we made for Raynham, where we were hospi- 
tably received by the Marchioness Townshend. A very 
able description of the building of this mansion was given 
by Mr. Bradfer Lawrence. We were shown the original 
building accounts, and it appears fairly certain that Sir 
Roger Townshend, having been on the Grand Tour, de- 
signed the building himself with the aid of two Iccal 
masons, the brothers Edge. The building was commenced 
in 1619 and Sir Roger was then only in his twenties. He 
was friendly with Inigo Jones, and from a book still pre- 
served at Raynham it is gathered that he made frequent 
journeys to London and submitted various questions to 
Inigo Jones for advice. The central feature of the east 
front may be a result of one of these visits. It can scarcely 
have been detailed by Inigo Jones nor does it look like the 
work of Kent, who was employed at Raynham round about 
1730, but it might very possibly have been carried out by 
the brothers Edge from a sketch by Jones. After inspecting 
the house we took lunch on the lawn, had another walk 
round the outside, and then departed for Castle Acre 
Priory. 
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his Priory was founded by William de Warrenne, the 
rerains of whose castle stand nearby, and was an offspring 
of ‘he Cluniac house at Lewes, also founded by the same 
de \WWarrenne. The approach to the Priory is through a 
Tudor brick gatehouse only built a short time before the 
Dissolution. The chief glory to-day is the very complete 
remains of the Norman west front and the Prior’s lodging 
at right angles to it. This latter building has two large 
and interesting oriel windows. It is still roofed and two 
ms on the first floor reached by a picturesque but 
modern (more or less) external stair are well worth close 
inspection. One was the Prior’s Chapel and contains a 
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richly ornamented piscina, the other his parlour with 
Tudor fireplace and the remains of colouring on the 
rafters and the above mentioned oriels. Castle Acre— 
Church, Priory and Castle—is a village worthy of a much 
longer visit than we could afford to give it. H.M. Office 
of Works are carrying out protective works at the Priory, 
and the place is consequently a great deal easier to under- 
stand than it was nine months ago. 

Swaffham was merely a place for tea—no time for 
sightseeing—and thence back to Norwich and so to the 
Banquet. 


An Impression of the Conference 


BY JOHN D. 


(he Conference at Norwich was a complete success. 
There were three thoroughly enjoyable days leaving 
behind them lasting impressions of trivial and amusing 
things, brilliant functions, witty conversations spiced 
with architectural scandal, beautiful buildings, charm- 
ing hosts, and the spectacle of architects in holiday 
mood from all parts of Britain, the colonies and 
dominions, meeting together in one of England’s 
oldest cities for sociability and refreshment, and to rub 
shoulders with other members of their profession. 

l'o those whose onerous task it was to make the 
arrangements for the Conference, to those at the 
R.1.B.A. headquarters, to those at Norwich, we offer 
grateful thanks for all their efforts. ‘Their work was 
well done and truly appreciated. ‘They even chose 
davs on which the weather was perfect, for Norwich 
was fortunate enough to miss the storms that visited 
other parts of England during that time. 

It is not my job, fortunately, to describe the 
proceedings of the Conference. All I am _ con- 
cerned with is to record a few of the impressions 
carried away by a practising architect whose work is 
principally in the broad acres of the home counties, 
and who too seldom comes into contact with his 
brother architects. 

On the way to Norwich there was a night in town 
heralded by a terrific thunderstorm, which made but 
little disturbance in an architect’s home north of 
London. Curiously interesting are architects’ homes. 
In them are odd familiar things; an etching of a 
modern building, a delicate gilded Regency overmantel 
with ionic pilasters, an old black framed print of a 
distinguished looking gentleman with tousled hair, 
dressed in the style of a hundred years ago and signed 
‘John Soane, author of Designs of Buildings,” a 
technical journal, books, and an air of spiritual rather 
than material comfort. The effect is rare and exciting. 
A similar effect is produced by Hardy when he 
mentions in his novels professional things and phrases, 
such as ‘** Dumpy Levels” and “ Running Dimensions.” 


CLARKE [F]] 


The main road to Norwich is not a very interesting 
one, but the Building News very thoughtfully pub- 
lished a map giving an alternative or ‘ Architects’ ’ 
route, and this proved to be a very good one, passing 
through characteristic villages, brick in Essex, flint 
further on, coloured plaster and thatch near Norwich, 
and on the outskirts of Newmarket, a memorial 
designed by Rickards in 1910 to the memory of a local 
celebrity ; a jewel of a memorial, elliptical on plan and 
a perfect example of Rickards’ genius for design in the 
round. Like all his work, it exhibits no trace of the 
drawing board, but has the modelled look of sculpture. 
In that respect it has the same qualities as St. Paul’s, 
and this was doubtless due to Rickards’ natural gift 
for draughtsmanship and to his ability in drawing 
curves. 

Being elliptical, each view changes smoothly and 
imperceptibly as you walk round it. The abruptness 
of a rectangular monument is avoided and also the 
monotony of a circular one. It is impossible not to 
compare this with some of the great War memorials 
designed in planes and expressing immobility and 
death, whereas the curves of Rickards’ work express 
movement and life and so achieve the real object of any 
memorial, which is to keep alive a memory. 

After entering the city of Norwich and negotiating 
the awkward entrance to the courtyard of an old 
coaching inn, impressions of the Conference began to 
register, but not too rapidly. That was one of the 
successes of the organisers. They did not provide 
more than the ordinary mortal could digest, except 
possibly, at the banquet. An informal reception gave 
the opportunity of members meeting. The next 
morning, the Lord Mayor of Norwich officially opened 
the proceedings at which a paper was given on regional 
planning, specially referring to Norfolk, with following 
speeches by members from Australia, Canada and 
West Africa. In the evening another reception by 
the Lord Mayor, and this time—formal, brilliant and 
dazzling—all Norwich was there to meet and welcome 
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the curious architect people. ‘The guests were received 
by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress and Sir 
Banister and Lady Fletcher. One pleasant memory 
of the reception was the R.I.B.A. President’s welcom- 
ing smile. It was so full of kindness and geniality 
that it must have left a delightful impression on the 
Norwich people. The background of the reception 
was the architecturally interesting castle, used as a 
museum, and those not interested in dancing could 
amuse themselves amongst the stuffed birds. After 
the reception—a little architectural gossip and scandal 
in the smoking room of an old inn and the hospitality 
of the editor of a technical journal who astonished the 
bar by ordering for his guests a gallon of Norfolk ale. 
diversified and admirably 
some spent a 


The sightseeing was 
arranged so that it pleased everybody. 
day on the Broads and enjoyed it, and others went to 
look at buildings. The tour that took in Cawston 
and Salle churches and Blickling Hall was one of the 


pleasantest. It was leisurely, and the mixture of 
ecclesiastical and domestic architecture was just right. 
Mr. Gotch very kindly came a long, tiring journey 


to talk to the visitors about Blickling. His notes were 
full of information and he has the rare and happy gift 
of making historical and archzological facts interest- 
ing. He ‘‘ gets it over,” as they say. But even his 
enthusiasm could not make me see Blickling as great 
architecture. In common with many other big 
Jacobean houses, it impressed me as having been 
designed by second-rate men who had at their elbow 
books of examples of first-rate architecture from which 
they liberally helped themselves. In many ways, the 
Jacobean period is not unlike our own, and the modern 
Inigo Jones may at this moment be studying not 
Italian work, but Scandinavian or German. 

Norfolk is famed for its churches and its old wayside 
inns, but is it a sign of the times that the fabric of 
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both seems rather neglected? Cawston and Salle 
churches are beautiful and those who have the care of 
them obviously love them, but funds are not ava: ble 
for proper repairs. The beetle is active in the fin» old 
painted screens which will be lost in a few years u less 
something is done about them. A famous old late 
Jacobean inn near Norwich is tumbling to pieccs at 
the back. In the front it was cheery enough with 
charabancs and paper streamers, and a man a 
bowler hat playing a tin whistle. 

After the day’s sightseeing, the climax of the Co 
ference—the banquet. The setting of the banquet 
was magnificently architectural in the nave of the 
church of the “ Preaching Friars.””’ Round the walls 
were fine paintings of famous men of Norwich, 
the surrourdings were satisfying and the speeches 
Kitson’s speech, especial 
scholarly 


“< 


were excellent. Mr. 


was full of wit = and wisdom. ‘lhe 


Dean of Norwich proposed ‘‘ The R.I.B.A. and its 
Allied Societies’ and gave out a suggestion for the 
assessing of architectural competitions. It was that 


the assessor should choose the three best designs and 
that the promoters of the competition should be at 
liberty to select from any one of those three the one 
they preferred, their decision being final. A number of 
corporations would welcome this method and if it 
were adopted, there would be many more competitions 
than there are now, but the Dean’s suggestion is open 
to grave objections and might be liable to defeat the 
object for which the competition is held and that is to 
carry out the best design. 

After the banquet the Conference began to break 
up. Everyone seems to have enjoyed it, but where 
were the great ones of the profession, the R.A.’s, 
and the Gold Medallists ? They ought to have been 
there to take part in a refreshing and stimulating 


experience. 


Impressions of the Conference by Overseas Visitors 


1) SIR JOHN SULMAN [F]]. 


As an overseas member of the Institute, permit me 
to offer my congratulations to the Council, and to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects, on 
the success of the recent Congress ; and to express 
the hope that it will continue to be repeated annually. 
Such meetings are of the greatest value in bringing 
tovether members of the profession who would not 
otherwise be likely to meet, and thus help to stimulate 
the esprit de corps so necessary in the life of the present 
day. 

To those of us who spend our lives in industrial 
towns, or in the modern surroundings of the Colonies, 


a visit to a city of historic interest like Norwich is most 
stimulating and refreshing, especially when one 1s 
received with such wholehearted kindness and hospi- 
tality as we have recently experienced. On the other 
hand, an occasional visit might be made with advantage 
to an industrial centre, where the architectural prob- 
lems of to-day are in course of solution, or even to one 
of the Dominions. The latter would be of special 
value at the present time, when it is very desirable to 
strengthen the links of mutual helpfulness and goodwill 
which are still characteristic of nearly all parts of the 
British Empire. 
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(2) RODNEY H. ALSOP [F)]. 


‘is rather difficult to concentrate and write a 

clear description of the impressions produced by 

the Norwich Conference immediately after it 
is over, as the time was so full there that further 
time is needed to allow the mind to sort out the 
various events that crowded the days and _ nights. 
This is particularly so when one has just disembarked 
from a long sea voyage, at a port such as Naples, 
spent a few very busy days in Rome and Paris, and 
arrived in London just in time to drive straight to the 
Norfolk capital. It was Ascot day, and it rained. 
Such rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
might be seen in Malaya or Queensland or Western 
Australia, but is hardly to be expected in 
England. Driving out of London, the roads were 
literally rivers, with stranded trams and_ buses 
and cars forming islands. As the country was 
approached the rain ceased, and instead of the flat 
marshy country one expected, there passed by the 
beautiful green, undulating pastures, charmingly 
unspoilt villages, and excellent roads. 

Norwich, a cathedral city. One pictured a delightful 
sleepy town set in a quiet countryside dotted with 
slumbering hamlets. Not at all. Norwich is busy, 
it is very much awake; the country is busy, it is also 
awake—the very churches have towers that sit up 
on end and look at you, as I once read “ like rabbits 
with their ears cocked.”’ Healthy and wholesome 
and full of life is the impression Norwich creates, 
and it appears to be no false impression. If one can 
judge by the energy and thoroughness of the 
Conference Committee, then it certainly is none. 
If ever a Conference was kept busy it was this one, 
and the excellence of the organisation was 
outstanding. 

The informal Reception by the Norfolk and Norwich 
Association provided a very enjoyable opportunity of 
renewing old and beginning new friendships for 
it is meeting firsthand the members of his own 
profession in the Mother Country that provides one 
of the greatest pleasures to a person living in a far 
distant dominion. Mr. Harding ‘Thompson’s paper 
on Regional Planning emphasised the difference in 
the problems that confront those living in a densely 
populated island and those in a country almost the 
size of Europe, containing a population about half that 
of London. 

I have never been in a city that appears to have more 
churches for its size than Norwich apart from the 
Cathedral. Everywhere one turns there is a church, 
and I understand that at one time there were more 
inns even than churches. Of the latter, one of the 
finest is St. Peter Mancroft, which has a_ fine 


spaciousness, a very interesting and satisfying wooden 
roof, and charming detail. 

The first day in Norwich was very full indeed, and 
the organisers of the Conference were determined 
that nothing should be missed. I can only 
speak of the particular visit that I went to 
on the ‘Thursday afternoon during which we 
were shown over Strangers’ Hall, the Guildhall, 
St. Peter Mancroft, Bridewell, St. Peter Hungate 
and Princes Street, under the able direction of Mr 
Cotman and Mr. Basil Cozens-Hardy. ‘Those who 
chose any one of the alternative visit seemed to find 
equal enjoyment, and returned full of enthusiasm for 
the delightful city. The fact that there were five 
alternative programmes and about half an hour only 
was allowed for any one item, where days full of interest 
could be spent, only shows how full of good things 
Norwich is. The Lord Mayor’s reception in the 
Castle stands outin the memory, the old masonry 
walls forming a fine background to the bright dresses 
and uniforms. The Castle Yard, which was opened to 
the visitors, was very beautiful in the evening light. 
Norwich stands out also as being one of the most 
difficult cities in which to find your way that can be 
imagined. Genoa is difficult, the Palace of Minos 
had a basement storey that is even more so, but 
those appear simple compared with Norwich. After 
the direct lay-out of most colonial towns, it is a 
veritable maze of winding streets and lanes. 

On the Friday, we were taken into the country, and 
it was a most delightful day. Again there were 
several alternative trips, each full of interest. Melton 
Constable, Binham Priory, The Broads, Castle Acre 
and other famous places, and the charming house and 
garden of the Cozens-Hardys where we were enter- 
tained to tea. 

Judging by the way members of the various parties 
produced sketch books and sat down to work in 
concealed corners, their confidence in those responsible 
for their safe return was very great. 

The Banquet gave us the chance of seeing the 
members of the Conference together again and hear 
their varying experiences, and it fittingly closed the 
official entertainments, leaving the remainder of the 
time for further study of the Cathedral, the city and 
the district surrounding it. When ultimately one tore 
oneself away from these delightful places, one felt that 
the thoughts of them in the future would always recall 
those colleagues from all parts of the British Empire 
with whom one was associated during the Con- 
ference. ‘Those of us from afar felt very privileged 
to have with us men whose names are household 
words in every architect’s office. 
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LIST OF ATTENDANCES AT THE CONFERENCE 


Among the members and their guests attending the 
Conference events were the following :— 

Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A. [F.]; Mr. N. G. 
Abercrombie ; Mr. T. C. Agutter [R.F.]; Mr. A. R. Allen- 
Lodge [4.]; Mrs. A. R. Allen-Lodge ; Mr. Rodney H. Alsop 
[F.] (Vice-President, Royal Victorian Institute of Architects ; 
representing the Australian Institute of Architects and the 
Royal Victorian Institute of Architects); Mrs. Rodney H. 
Alsop ; Mr. J. G. Ambrose ; Mrs. J. G. Ambrose ; Mr. G. H. 
Anderson ; Mr. George W. Atkinson [F.]; Mrs. George W. 
Atkinson ; Mr. H. E. Ayris [/.] (Hon. Secretary, Cumberland 
Branch, Northern Architectural Association) 

Mr. Phil Back; Mrs. Phil Back; Mrs. Bainbridge; Mr. 
F. G. Baker (Chief Clerk, R.I.B.A.) ; Mr. Christian Barman ; 
Mr. A. E. Batzer [.4.]; Mrs. A. E. Batzer; Mr. Ralph W. 
Bedingfield [.4.]; Mr. A. G. Berry [.4.]; Mrs. A. G. Berry ; 
Mr. Eric L. Bird [4.]; Dr. R. Blair; Mrs. R. Blair; Dr. 
Blaxland ; Mr. H.C. W. Blyth [L.] ; Mr. E. T. Boardman [F.] ; 
Mrs.E.T. Boardman ; Mr. J. Owen Bond [F.] ;Mr.R.O. Bond ; 
Miss M. Bond; Mr. Cyril Edward Bradbury ; Mr. Walter 
Brand [4.] (President, Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects) ; Mr. F. A. Broadhead [.4.] ; Mrs. F. A. Broad- 
head ; Mr. Charles John Brown ; Mrs. Charles John Brown ; 
Mr. G. P. Brown; Mrs. G. P. Brown ; Mr. W. G. Buck [F.] 
(President, Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of 
Architects and Surveyors) ; Mrs. W. G. Buck ; Mr. Claude S. 
Buckingham; Mrs. Claude S. Buckingham; Mr. E. H. 
Buckingham [F.] (President-elect, Norfolk and Norwich 
Association of Architects); Mrs. E. H. Buckingham; Mr. 
G. S. Buckingham; Miss M. Buckingham; Mr. Edward 
Bullard ; Mrs. Edward Bullard; Mr. Ernest Bullard ; Mrs. 
Ernest Bullard; Miss Bullard; Mr. Irwin Bullock; Mr. 
Willoughby Bullock, Mrs. Willoughby Bullock ; Mr. Charles 
Bunting ; Mrs. Charles Bunting; Mr. J. E. Burton [L.]; 
Mrs. J. E. Burton. 

Mr. A. Lorne Campbell [F.] ; Mr. William Carless [F.] ; 
Mrs. William Carless; Mr. J. L. Carnell [F.]; Mrs. J. L 
Carnell ; Lieut.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine, O.B.E., T.D. 
[.4.]; Mr. J. A. Charles [F.] (representative of the Barrow- 
in-Furness Corporation) ; Mrs. J. A. Charles ; Mr. James F. H 
Checkley ; Mrs. King Churchouse ; Mr. John D. Clarke [F.] ; 
Mr. R. M. Close (Ulster Society of Architects) ; Mr. Eustace 
Cohen (Past President of the Royal Institute of Architects 
of Western Australia ; representing the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Western Australia); Mrs. Eustace G. Cohen ; 
Mr. R. A. Cooksey [4.]; Mrs. R. A. Cooksey ; Mr. H. A. 
Cooper [F.] ; Mr. A. M.Cotman ; Mr. Grahame Cotman [F’.] ; 
Miss G. Cotman ; Miss Doris Coward ; Mr. Herbert A. Cox ; 
Mr. S. Cozens-Hardy ; Miss Cozens-Hardy ; Mr. Philip 
H. Cundall [.4.] ; Mr. H. C. E. Curtis 

Mr. C. H. Dann [4.]; Mr. G. Davey; Mr. J. Gordon 
Davies; Mrs. Gordon Davies; Mr. T. Raffles Davison 
[Hon. A.]; Mr. John L. Denman [F.]; Mrs. John L 
Denman; Mr. F. M. Dewing ; Mr. B.H. Durrant ; Mrs. B. H. 
Durrant. 

Mr. A. W. Ecclestone [L ls Mrs. A. W Ecclestone ; Mr 
J. H. Elder-Duncan. 

Mr. W. H. ffiske ; Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A. (President, 
R.I.B.A.) ; Lady Fletcher. 

Mr. C. H. Gale [.4.]; Mrs. C. H. Gale ; Miss Gale ; Mr. 
Frank Garland; Mrs. Frank Garland; Mr. A. M. Giles ; 
Mr. H. J. T. Gowen; Mrs. H. J. T. Gowen; Miss M. A. 
Gowen ; Mr. Andrew L. Gray ; Mr. Hastwell Grayson, M.A. 
Lr. 

Captain Herbert Haines ; Miss Virginia Hamil ; Mr. H. C. 
Hare ; Mr. F.C. Hargrave ; Mr. V. Harston ; Mrs. V. Harston ; 
Mr. F. R. B. Haward [F.] ; Mr. F. G. Hicks [F.] (President, 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland); Miss Violet 


Hicks ; Mr. E. Percy Hinde [F.]; Mrs. E. Percy H 
Miss Hodge ; Mr. E. G. Holtom [F.]; Mr. Francis H« sper 
[F.]; Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [R.F.]; Miss E. kp 
Hughes [4.] ; Mr. H. C. Hughes [F.] ; Mr. V. C. Hunt {./ } 

Miss Dorothy Ingmere ; Mr. A. Linton Iredale [L.]. 

Miss D. G. Jacobs ; Mr. E. R. Jarrett [4.]; Mr. T. Fuster 
row? [L.]; Mrs. Foster Johnson ; Miss A. F. Jones, \!.A. 


Mr. Arthur Keen [F.]; Mrs. Arthur Keen; Mr. H. G 
Kemp ; Mrs. H. G. Kemp; Mr. E. Bertram Kirby, 0.8E, 
[F.]; Mrs. Robert Kirk; Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, \i.A.. 
F.S.A. [F.] (Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Sydnev D. 
Kitson. 

Mr. Henry J. Leaning ; Mrs. Henry J. Leaning ; Mr. \. G. 
Lilley ; Mr. F. Lishman [F.]; Mr. C. L. Lister ; Mr. 8S. G 
Livock [F.]; Mrs. S. G. Livock; Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell 
[4.] Hon. General Secretary, South Eastern Society of 
Architects) ; Mr. J. Archibald Lucas [F.]; Mrs. J. Archibald 
Lucas ; Miss Lucas. 

Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A. (Secretary, R.I.B.A.); Mrs. Ian 
MacAlister ; Mr. P. R. McLaren [L.] ; Mrs. Marion McLaren : 
Mr. C. Stanbury Madeley [4.] (Joint Hon. Secretary, Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association) ; Captain J. A. Mair; 
Mrs. J. A. Mair ; Mrs. C. R. T. Marrin ; Miss Elfrida Mason: 
Miss Hilda Mason [4.]; Mrs. Maxwell; Mr. Claude J. W. 
Messent [4.]; Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.]; Mrs. T. R 
Milburn; Miss Milburn; Mr. A. H. Moberly, M.A. [F.]; 
Mrs. A. H. Moberly; Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, J.P 
[Hon. A.]; Mrs. H. Greville Montgomery ; Miss Montgomery : 
Miss Montgomery ; Mr. B. B. Morgan ; Mrs. B. B. Morgan : 
Mr. Moyle ; Mrs. Moyle. 

Mr. H. Neale. 

Mr. Arthur S. Oswald. 

Mr. John Page, B.A. [4.]; Mrs. John Page ; Mr. W. T 
Plume [Hon.A.]. 

Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey [F.]; Mr. Thomas Rayson [F\] 
(Hon. Secretary, Oxford Society of Architects); Mr. E. P. 
Rennie ; Mr. H. Whiteman Rising [F.] ; Mr. Roadley-Simkin ; 
Mrs. Roadley-Simkin. 

Miss E. Sadler; Mr. Augustus F. Scott; Mrs. Augustus 
F. Scott; Miss Elisabeth Scott [.4.]; Mr. Eric W. B. Scott 
[F.] (Hon. Secretary, Norfolk and Norwich Association ot 
Architects); Mrs. Eric Scott; Mr. T. E. Scott [F 1: Nir 
Theodore Gilbert Scott, M.C. [F.] ; Mrs. Theodore Gilbert 
Scott; Mr. J. Seddon [4.] ; Mrs. J. Seddon ; Miss J. Sewell: 
Mr. C. J. Shred ; Mr. Eric H. Skipper [4.] ; Mrs. Eric H 
Skipper ; Mr. F. W. Skipper ; Mrs. F. W. Skipper ; Mr. G. J 
Skipper [F.] ; Mrs. G. J. Skipper ; Mr. J. Alan Slater, M.A. 
[F.] ; Mrs. J. Alan Slater ; Mr. Lamport Smith ; Mr. H. T. B 
Spencer [4.] ; Mr. C. H. Strange [F.] ; Mrs. C. H. Strange ; 
Sir John Sulman [F’.] ; Lady Sulman ; Miss Sulman ; Mr. H 
Ralph Surridge; Mr. W. Lincolne Sutton; Mr. F. H 
Swindells L4.] ; Mrs. F. H. Swindells. 

Mrs. 'Tarbet ; Mr. Ernest Taylor ; Mr. Edwin J. 'Vench [F.] ; 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson, M.C. [F.]; Mr. L. M. Thorn; 
Mr. C. H. Thurston ; Mr. William Henry Town [.] ; Miss 
Tracey ; Mr. Laurence A. Turner, F.S.A. [Hon.4.]; Mrs 
Laurence A. ‘Turner. 

Mr. Cecil Upcher [F.] ; Mrs. Cecil Upcher. 

Mr. H. J. Venning [.4.]. 

Mr. R. B. Walker [.4.]; Mrs. R. B. Walker ; Miss M. E 
Watson ; Mr. Stanley J. Wearing [F.] (President, Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architects) ; Mrs. Stanley Wearing ; 
Mr. Gordon M. West (Hon. Treasurer of the Royal Architec- 
tural Institute of Canada, Vice-President of the Ontario 
Association of Architects ; representing the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, and the Ontario Association of Architects) ; 
Mr. F. R. White [L.] ; Mr. George H. Widdows [F.] ; Mrs 
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Gec ze H. Widdows ; Mr. T. B. M. Wightman [F.] (Australia); 
Mr. Victor Wilkins [F.]; Mrs. Victor Wilkins; Mr. C. J. 
Wilkinson; Miss E. C. Wilkinson; Mr. H. E. Williams ; 
Mr. P. H. Winter (.4.] ; Mrs. Wiseman ; Mr. W. L. Wood ; 
Miss M. A. Wright; Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch [4.] ; Miss 
Beri. Wrinch. 

Mr. J. Victor Yates [L.] ; Mrs. J. Victor Yates ; Mr. Thomas 
C. Yates [4.]; Mr. C. W. Yelf ; Mrs. Yelf; Mr. F. R. Yer- 
bury [Hon.A.] (Secretary, The Architectural Association) ; 
Mr. E. Alex. Young [4.] ; Mrs. E. Alex. Young. 





During the Conference the following message was 
received from Mr. C. Rand Overy, the President of the 
East Africa Institute of Architects :— 

‘“CONVEY TO PRESIDENT ANNUAL CONFERENCE BEST 

WisHES Every Success REGRET UNAVOIDABLE AB- 
SENCE PRESIDENT EAst AFRICA INSTITUTE.” 
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THE CONFERENCE HANDBOOK. 

An excellent handbook for delegates to the Conference 
was issued by the Norfolk and Norwich Association ot 
Architects under the editorship of Mr. Theodore G. 
Scott, M.C. [F.]. The handbook contained among 
other things articles on ‘*‘ Georgian Norwich,” by Stanley 
J. Wearing [F’.], the President of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Association of Architects; ‘‘ The Cathedral,’’ by the 
Dean, the Very Rev. Dr. D. H. S. Cranage [Hon. A.]; 
‘“ Norwich Past and Present,’’ by George A. Stephen, 
F.L.A.; ‘‘ Elm Hill,” by E. W. B. Scott [F.]; and 
‘The City Walls,” by Percy A. Nash. _ It was illustrated 
by a number of delightful photographs of Norwich and 
the neighbourhood, of which we reproduce several in this 
issue by the courtesy of the publishers. 

CONFERENCE PHOTOGRAPH 

Copies of the Conference Group photograph taken at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on Thursday, 19 June, can be 
obtained from Messrs. Panora, Ltd., 56-58, Eagle Street, 
Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, price 4s. each. 
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English Church Art 
BY C. F. ANNESLEY VOYSEY [F.j. 

Another very common fault found in modern work. ut 


A comparison between the English Medizval Art Exhi- 
bition now on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the recent Modern Church Art Exhibition in Caxton Hall 
should be most interesting and instructive,if not saddening. 

Taking a general view of each, we are induced to feel 
that the medieval men did their work as if it were a form 
of worship, whereas the modern workers as if it were a 
competing form of play, hoping it may please and pay. 
This feeling is intensified when we observe that the 
ancients, whenrepresenting angels in illuminations, stained 
glass, embroidery, wall decoration and other crafts, always 
showed them without any definite indication of sex; 
while the modern designer invariably makes his angels 
feminine, of the barmaid type, forgetting that man in 
his most exalted moods is divorced from the lusts of the 
flesh for the time being. He does not associate a buxom 
female of a beefsteak complexion with the angelic state. 
The ethereal quality is pitifully wanting at Caxton Hall. 

Mr. J. N. Comper has an embroidered banner the 
angels of which are of the true’spiritual breed. And his 
cope hood shows very delicate and beautiful religious 
feeling. No exhibitor shows this feeling more often or 
more sincerely than Mr. W. Bainbridge Reynolds. 

There is one great sin that is found among the embroid- 
eries in both exhibitions. That is, embroidery is worked 
over brocade. Pattern on pattern must be wrong, for if 
the pattern is a good one it is marred by mutilation. If it 
is not a good one, why have it at all? In the Medieval 
Exhibition there are thirty-two copes, and only eight have 
embroidery on brocade. William Morris was an arch- 
sinner in this matter and has led many thoughtless 
workers to imitate him out of veneration for his taste 
generally—showing how dangerous hero worship is. 

The desire for richness of effect is made the excuse 
for putting pattern on pattern. But when analysed we 
find it is purely a sensuous wish: and a certain destroyer 
of dignified simplicity. Like over-elaboration, it hides 
many defects in a debauch of feeling. 

Stained glass design is copiously represented at Caxton 
Hall by many charming cartoons, mostly by Mr. R. 
Anning Bell. In the Medieval Exhibition there is only a 
small quantity of actual glass, fragments that will not 
illustrate the points raised by the examples in the Modern 
collection. ‘The point is that the modern glass designer 
does not show sufficient sympathy for the structure of 
which his glass is to be a part. He forgets that the first 
object of a window is to shut out the weather, and the 
second is to let in the light. The lead and the saddle 
bars are the ramparts against wind and rain. He regards 
the tracery of the window as an obstructing nuisance, 
often committing the heinous offence of carrying the 
subject matter in one light behind the tracery into the 
neighbouring lights. He fails to realise that by bringing 
his coloured glass tight up to the masonry he makes the 
mullions and tracery look much thinner than it is, thus 
destroying the protective character of his window. 

The medizval glass painters invariably put a narrow 
line of more or less clear glass between the mullions and 
their window. Happily, Mr. R. Anning Bell has observed 
this excellent rule very frequently. 


not in medizval, is the shading and so making to | sok 
solid the heads, limbs, and drapery. By this pra: ‘ice 
windows lose their character of translucent ple>cs, 
wedded to main walls, and become, instead, competi‘ors 
with painters’ pictures. 

Thus we have brought out into prominence by t)icse 
two exhibitions three fundamental factors in the formation 
of all the Arts: sexless angels, medizval restraint 
especially in embroidery, and structural quality in lass 
work. 

Now to turn from the general to the more particular 
and personal. We find it difficult and invidious 
to pick and chose whom to name, so many are on the 
border-line of excellence. And in an exhibition where 
all the crafts are represented, it is hard to say which 
of the crafts should be mentioned first. Much dispute 
would arise if anyone ventured to tabulate the crafts in 
the order of their importance. So it shall not be attempted 
here. 

Mr. Graily Hewitt and his coadjutors deserve great 
praise for their illuminated manuscripts, and must we not 
add the name of Miss Jessie Bayes, whose work is 
exquisitely tender and full of poetic imagination, but 
wanting in technical accuracy and tidiness. But the very 
best illuminations of to-day are not as full of noble feeling 
and intense expression as those which we find in the 
medizval collection. 

For the drawing of heraldry, of which there is a very 
great deal at Caxton Hall, Mr. G. E. Kruger Gray still 
heads the little list in quite a remarkable manner. ‘lhe 
many banners scattered about the place are a pleasant 
and dominating decoration, but hardly repay careful 
inspection, and as a striking decorative feature of the 
exhibition they fall miserably below the standard set by 
the frieze of bronze memorial slabs of the medizval men. 

In the first room at Caxton Hall, the writer was 
forcibly struck by the simplicity, grace and dignity of the 
two wrought-iron gilt sacristy candlesticks by Mr. W. 
Bainbridge Reynolds. Dignity, beauty and simplicity are 
also shown by the processional cross of Mr. Laurence 
A. Turner and the altar cross by Mr. Cecil Thomas. 
Mr. Turner also shows two carved and coloured memorial 
tablets which are most excellent and in which the heraldry 
is most pleasantly rendered. 

Some altar frontals there are made of woven material, 
with patterns entirely suitable for dining room curtains, 
generously rich in effect but utterly devoid of ecclesiastical 
character. Nevertheless, to be commended because not 
cut up and mutilated by the conventional vertical strips 
so frequently applied in contrasting colour. 

Finally, we must tender our thanks to Mr. G. E. 
Kruger Gray for the cover of “‘ The Festival Handbook,” 
the substitute for the catalogue of the Church Art 
Exhibition, which is brilliant and charming in every 
way and makes us wonder why the cover of the catalogue 
of the Medizval Exhibition is just the reverse and is 
quite hideous in colour and form; and yet the arrange- 
ment of the exhibits in the North Court of the Museum 
shows the best possible taste and skill. 
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Correspondence 


EASEMENTS OF LIGHT. 
39, Maddox Street, 
London, W.1. 
26 Fune 1930. 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Sirn,—At the conclusion of his letter of the 14th instant, 
\Mr. Waldram refers to an alleged suggestion by me that 
the Courts will not protect the rights of those who, being 
poor, are compelled to work or live in overbuilt localities. 
[ should like to point out that I did not suggest this and 
that I would not contend anything so contrary to the 
principles of common justice. My view is that the 
Courts will most certainly protect easements of light in 
property, in which poor people are obliged to work or 
live, to the extent of securing for the occupiers the 
enjoyment of the minimum of adequacy for the purposes 
of vision, provided that so much light entered the premises 
under the original conditions. ‘Che only question under 
consideration is not whether the Courts would protect 
the rights of the poor, but whether they would decide 
that one of the advantages for which additional money 
is paid in the case of the most valuable and most favoured 
property is a better standard of daylight illumination 
than the minimum of adequacy, as well as a_ better 
standard in respect of other amenities. The opinion of 
Lord Loreborn in the well known Court of Appeal case, 
Jolly 7. Kine, 1907, viz., that the right of the owner or 
occupier of a dominant tenement to an easement of light 
is only in respect of so much of the light as will suffice for 
the ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or business according 
to the locality or surroundings, naturally leads ordinary 
practitioners to infer that the situation and the value of 
the site are not immaterial factors. 

In one respect at least I may claim to stand on the same 
ground as Mr. Waldram, inasmuch as I too make no 
pretence to be a lawyer. As a layman, therefore, I think 
that, bevond making passing reference to such interesting 
points as these, it is best for both architects and surveyors 
to refrain from trespassing too far into the domain of 
those who are accustomed to lead at the Bar and advise 
clients regarding matters of this kind. It always seems 
to me that our duty is to deal with questions of fact 
rather than matters of law and to concentrate our attention 
on the best methods of presenting data in a clear and 
indisputable manner, that will eliminate all possibility 
of misconception as to the actual circumstances.— Yours 
faithfully, JoHN Swarpsrick F, 


THE EDUCATION OF AN ARCHITECT. 

The following letter from Mr.W.S.Purchon, M.A. 4. , 
Head of the Welsh Schoo! of Architecture, was published 
in The Times ” of 7 July: 

To the Editor of ** The Times.” 

Sir,—-In your recent account of the International Build- 
ing Conference, Lord Eustace Percy is reported as having 
stated that ‘‘ in this country there was one great weakness in 
our technical education, and that was the severance, sometimes 
almost hostility, between the art college and the technical 
college, and that conflict was fought out over the body of 
industy The architect was to1n between the conflicting 
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claims of the art college and the technical college. ‘They could 
not provide the training necessary unless they brought the 
art and technological sides together and eliminated all conflicts 
and suspicions.” 

This does not seem to me to put fairly the present position 
of architectural education in Great Britain, and while it would 
not be fitting for me to speak of the work in that direction 
which has been carried out in Wales, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say a word with reference to the development ot 
architectural education in England and Scotland during the 
last 20 years or so. 

I feel very strongly that an investigation of the facilities for 
higher professional education for architects in England and 
Scotland would bring to the investigator’s mind not a picture 
of conflict and suspicion, nor, in fact, of any rending process 
whatever, but one of a far more harmonious and prosperous 
state of things. It is a remarkable fact that during a very 
short period a considerable number of schools of architecture 
have reached a high state of attainment in institutions of very 
different types. Yne, for instance, is in one of the older 
universities, a number are in the newer universities, another 
forms a monotechnic, while others are established in polv- 
technics, technical colleges and schools of arts. 

In each of these schools of architecture, while improvements 
may be necessary and will no doubt be achieved in due course 
in various cases, striking features are the successful co-ordina- 
tion of the various necessary courses and the general high 
standard of attainment reached by the students in work which 
shows distinction on the “ artistic ’’ side and notable efficiency 
in matters normally called ‘‘ technical.” 

For this undoubted success in the recent striking develop- 
ments of architectural education in England and Scotland we 
have mainly to thank the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
which through its Board of Architectural Education administers 
a great scheme of scholarships and other awards culminating 
in the Rome Prize in architecture, and a system of *‘ recogni- 
tion ’’ of the work of the leading schools, safeguarding its high 
standards, and yet encouraging these institutions to develop 
with that freedom which is so necessary in true education. 





MR. H. CHALTON BRADSHAW [F.]. 

The Senate and the Council of the University of 
Liverpool conferred the honorary degree of Master of 
Architecture on Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [F.], Secretary 
of the Royal Fine Art Commission, in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, on Saturday, 5 July 1930. 

In presenting Mr. Bradshaw for his degree the Public 
Orator (of the University, Professor Campagnac) said : 

“Mr. Vice Chancellor, Harold Chalton Bradshaw is a son 
of Liverpool, a pupil of a Liverpool school, a student of our 
University. The architect of his own fortunes, he has helped 
to build the fame of his University, his school and his native 
place. His long and brilliant list of academic honours was 
crowned by the Rome Scholarship, in winning which he set an 
example and established a tradition happily followed by his 
successors in the School of Architecture. 

The bright auguries which were prompted by the work which 
he did as a student have been justified by his achievements as 
a practitioner. He has been placed first in many competitions, 
and already he has completed buildings variously designed for 
their several purposes but all alike bearing the character ot 
ingenuity, refinement and vigour. 

He is an artist, a critic and a teacher. In the war he plaved 
his part in France and Belgium and Italy in the amiable 
rivalries of peace he will bear our standard far and hold it high 

In the name of the Senate and of the Council I present to you 
Haro_p CHALTON BrapsHAw for the degree of Master of 
Irchitecture, honoris causa, in this University.” 
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NOTES BY MEMBERS OF THE SCIENCE used by window cleaners, painters and workmen e1 d 
STANDING COMMITTEE. in similar trades. 
It has been represented to the Committee that such 
BARIUM PLASTER FOR X-RAY ROOMS facilities are very necessary and are not often provi 
The followi nf, ti : et te Louis BLANc, 
1e following information is extracted from the Inter- ee ee fa Oe a. 

: ; : 1. Secretary, London Building Acts Com 
national Recommendations for X-Ray and Radium ; _ ; 
Protection (Stockholm, 1928), the British Journal of 
Radiology (September, 1928), the Physics Department REOPENING OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDR 
Test Pamphlet (May, 1927), of the National Physical The King has been pleased to approve that the honou 


of Knighthood be conterred upon Mr. Mervyn Edmund 
Macartney, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., architect to the ean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the occasion of 
the reopening of the Cathedral. 


Laboratory, and a Note (May, 1930) of the Building 
Research Station, Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

Barium plasters are made up of bari 
mineral barytes) and Portland cement. The greatest 
ible is 75 per cent. by volume 


m sulphate (the 
The King has also been pleased to make the following 
proportion of barytes practic promotion in and appointment to the Royal Victorian 








or 85 per cent. by weight. ‘The barytes should be Order : 
graded, about two-thirds should be coarse and one-third To BE KniGur COMMANDER 
finely ground. Instances of use are given at Manchester The Very Reverend William Ralph Inge, C.V.O., 1).))., 
Infirmary, 1922, W here the plaster contains 33 per cent., Nean of St. Paul's. 
and Edinburgh Infirmary, 1925, containing 40 per cent pea ; 
ot barytes. The writer understands that the Cambridge oo lo BE COMMANDER 
School of Pathology, 1929, is a further instance, and that he Reverend Canon Sidney Arthur Alexander. 
sand was here mixed with the barytes and cement ; 

a , ' THE FINE ART COMMISSION. 

Ihe plaster, like other protective materials, is usually 
referred to lead as a standard of com} but the The King has by Royal Warrant dated May 20 re- 
relation between the thickness of lead thickness appointed Lord Crawford and Balcarres, who has retired 
of plaster which has equal protective value varies with the on completion of his term of office on the Royal Fine Art 
voltage employed ; from 50,000 to 120,000 volts this Commission, as Chairman of the Commission ; and has 
relation remains fairly constant, but as the voltage increases appointed similarly Sir Walter Peacock to be a Member 
to 200,000 volts the relative value of the plaster falls. of the Commission to fill the vacancy caused by the 
For rough purposes, it may be said that the plaster should resignation of Mr. Dugald Sutherland MacColl. 
be about ten times as thick as lead for an equivalent 
effect. Precautions necessary vary with the continuous CHARING CROSS BRIDGE SCHENE 
or intermittent use of an X-ray roon | with the use and The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
nature of its surroundings. ‘here appear to be too man} have nominated Dr. Raymond Unwin (Vice-President) 
technical factors to admit of a single specification for to represent the R.I.B.A. on the Advisory Committee 
X-ray rooms generally, though a specification might be appointed by the London County Council to prepare a 
drawn up for the composition of the best plaster. ‘The scheme for a road bridge and approaches at Charing Cross. 
protective value which required i plaster surface is 
a matter to be decided by the n edical staff and not by ARCHITECT’S GOLFING SOCIETY. 


the architect. Where the thickness of barium plaste1 f : ; 
| \s announced in cur last issue a proposal is on foot 


called for is considerable much mor than an inch . a ° achith PTBA 
pre-cast slabs mav be fixed to th ll, jointed with = — a pronto In connection wit 1 the Ww.l.b 
an i ae > pe smbers have fro ne to time arrang 
barium mortar. ‘Chev may be then rendered with barium n the past member! ave from hes 1e to time é 7 
plaster as an additional preca yn against leakage matches with the A.A., the Arts Club, the Master Build- 
through the joint ers’ Federation, and other teams. It is now thought that 
84 i nts. pra ° ‘ 
S baie \ Sle these activities should be coordinated by the formation 
Some general information on X-ray rooms includes the : Spe ey <heie a ‘ 
sate meshes tae d i of an Architects’ Golfing Society. The intention is to 
Suggestions la tney snould be abo ground, well- . : ; f 
: ’ oe ' | fein rae hold three or four meetings a year and to play matc! 
windowed and ventilated, not less tnar 50 square Tee . ee rps e ont = 
eo ienas f Bee Pe: loss against similar societies. ‘The subscription to be 5s. 
in area, at least 11 feet high, have floors ot insulating 
, 4) > per annum, students 2s. 6d. 
materia! such as linoleum, rubber or wood blocks, should aie ; é ; : : 
Che President, Sir Banister Fletcher, is perso1 


n light colours 


be free from damp and decor: ; : 
in the proposal, and has most generously 


eo | \] ; F interested 
offered to give the Society, when formed, its first meeting 
esti eee se Aes at the Northwood Golf Course. 

Will all architects wishing to join send their names 
\VDETy PETTe 1. 1 their lowest handicap at any club, and their subscription 
Soon eran ee WEEReaEr ee SRRPnINRTE™ for the forthcoming year, to Mr. W. H. Ansell, at the 
The London Building Acts Committee desire to draw R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W., he having consented 
the attention of members to the desirability of providing to act as Honorary Secretary of the Society for the ume 

in high buildings a means of fastening the safety belts being. 
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Allied Societies 


(The attention of Members of the Allied Societies is particularly called to this page) 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTFORDSHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
ITERTFORDSHIRE CHAPTER. 

The Chapter had a very interesting outing to Letchworth 
Garden City on the 14th June, when they were entertained 
to lunch by the directors of the First Garden City, Ltd., and 

afeerwards were taken round the city by Mr. Barry Parker. 


West Essex CHAPTER. 

A joint conference between the Association of Head Masters 
ot Secondary Schools in Essex and the West Essex Chapter 
of the Essex, Cambridge and Herts Society of Architects was 
held on Saturday, 14 June, at the Royal Liberty School, 
Gidea Park, to discuss the question of teaching architecture 
in our schools, this being the third of a series of conferences 
organised by the West Essex Chapter. 

The chair was taken by Mr. S. B. Hartley, M.A., Head- 
master of ‘The Royal Liberty School and President of the 
\ssociation of Headmasters of Secondary Schools in Essex. 

\lr. Hartley, in welcoming the architects present, stated that 
they, the headmasters, had every sympathy with the question 
under discussion. Already, in the general training of the 
pupils under their charge they endeavoured to so mould 
character as to inculcate a love of the beautiful in all things, 
and they would listen with pleasure to any suggestions of the 





architects. 

The discussion was opened on behalf of the West Essex 
Chapter by an address from Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., 
MLA., F.R.L.B.A. He stated that the whole idea of treating 
the art of architecture as a school subject is comparatively a 
new one. Education may be defined as the art of learning, 





and should inculcate a sense of discipline and citizenship. A 
| of discipline in education ts likely to encourage selfish- 
ness, restlessness and half-heartedness in future life. He 


described the value of such discipline upon the work of the 
ls in an Art School with which he is associated. 
chitecture is of value as a general subject as well as a 
technical one. It is an integral part of history and can be 
studied at first hand, and an appreciation of line or proportion 
and colour seem to be an essential part of the knowledge ot 
int. Anintelligent appreciation of architecture by the general 
public, acquired in vouth, would be all to the gocd and should 
prevent, in the future, ugly streets and buildings. 

It is not anticipated that the school could or would be able to 
teach architecture, but by training, teach such appreciation of 
art and beauty that would conduce to a higher standard. An 
architectural genius may possibly arise out of such teaching. 
Giotto and William of Wykeham were peasant boys, Isaac 
Ware began life as a chimney sweep, Wren was an Oxford 
scholar. Genius will out, but what the schoolmaster has to 
do is to mould ‘* ordinary clay.” 

Sir Charles then briefly detailed what work could be done 
by the pupils in the ordinary school work. 

In conclusion he said, ** I would concentrate first upon 
discipline, and then upon those subjects which your pupils 
will not have the opportunity of learning after they have left 
schoo] 

Mr. Duncan W. Clark, A.R.I.B.A., President of the Essex, 
Cambridge and Herts Seciety of Architects, followed. 

In opening his address, he assured the headmasters present 
that he did not presume to dictate to them the conduct of their 
own affairs. No idea was put forward for the teaching of 
architecture as a profession, but only for the appreciation of 





\ } 





the art in its widest sense, and from his association with the 
members of the teaching profession, especially in_ travels 
together in Greece and the East, he realised that they them 
selves were fully interested and competent to teach the rising 
generation an appreciation of architecture. 

Without Art there would be no civilisation, and in the stress 
of those material days one felt that the refining influence of 
the beautiful was more than ever necessary. 

Architecture was the mother of all the arts ; 
must include sculpture, painting and the allied decorative 
crafts. ‘‘ Architecture is history written in  stene ’’—this 
gave a historical value to the study of buildings and cities, as 
exemplified in Edinburgh and other old towns, the study of 
which show the turbulent times they had passed through 
The history of Edinburgh can be read to-day in its buildings 
and the lay-out of the city. In these days, facilities for travel 
were so great and opportunities ot study of the monuments 
of the past so many that the study of architecture became 


and its study 


more than ever necessary. 

They were all aware of the desecration of the countryside 
under the guise of progress, ribbon development, bungaloid 
growth. ‘The remedy could only be found in public opinion, 
and the younger generation cculd be trained to discriminate 
what was good building, and so to detest what was bad. 

A discussion followed in which the following gentlemen 
took part :—For the Headmasters—Mr. 8. B. Hartley, M.A., 
Mr. A. E. Diggens, Ilford County High School, Mr. E. A. 
Loftus, Barking Abbey School, Mr. Midgley, Monoux Gram- 
mar School, Mr. A. F. Toseph, Wanstead High School, and 
Dr. C. Couch, Leytonstone County High School. For the 
Architects —Mr. S. Phillip Dales, F.R.1.B.A., Chairman of 
the West Essex Chapter, Mr. Arthur C. Russell, L.R.I.B.A 


Hion. Secretary of the Chapte 





XIIta INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ARCHITECTS IN BUDAPEST. 
6-13 SEPTEMBER 1930. 

The XIIth International Congress of Architects will 
be held in Budapest from 6 to 13 September 1930. 
We print below the chief items of interest in the pro- 
gramme. 


Friday, 5 September —6 p.m. First meeting of Permanent 
International Committee of Architects. 
Saturday, 6 September.—10 a.m. Formal opening meeting 


in the great hall of the Hungarian Scientific Academy 
12 a.m. Opening of the International Exhibition — of 


Architectural Designs in the Picture Gallery 3 p.m 
Opening of the Hungarian Section of the International 
Exhibition of Architectural Designs at the National Salon 


9 p.m.—Conversazione, with dinner, of the members of the 
Congress, at the St. Gellert Hotel. 


Sunday, 7 September.—11 a.m.—At the Royal Hungarian 
Joseph Technical University, greeting of the members of the 
Congress by the Rector. 4-6.30 p.m.—Motor car excursion 


to the hilly surroundings of Budapest ; tea on the Svabhegy. 

Vonday, 8 September. —10 a.m.—Meeting of the respective 
groups at the headquarters of the Society of Hungarian 
Engineers and Architects to discuss : (1) Reform of the special 
training of architects in accordance with practical requirements, 
and with special regard to the skill expected from modern 
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economics and organisa- 


tion. (2) Chambers of Architects and representative corpora- 


tions of architects. 3 

10 p.m.—Reception o1 
Tuesday, 9 Septem 

museums. 4.30 p.m 


-Hungarian dinner (informal) 


Wednesday, 10 Septe 


p.m.—Visit of the town in motor cars 
r evening party 
ber 9.30 a.m Motor car trips to 
Fxcursion to Margaret Island. 8 p.m 
mher. 10 a.m Meeting of the respec- 
tive committees, at the headquarters of the Society of Hun- 
Architects, to discuss: Protection of 


garian Engineers and 


the artistic ownership 
(4) The role of the 


rnational re 





of architects in 


sJations. 


architects at industrial constructions 
4.30 p.m.—Lecture of ar hitect | Hoéger, Hamburg, in the 
great hall of the Hungarian Scientific Academv: ‘“ Present 
dav German architectural stvle, with spe regard to Brick 
Architecture.” 6 p.m Lecture of Mr. N. M. Balanos 
** directeur *’ of the Greek Ministry of Education in the great 
hall of the Hungarian Scientific Academy New findings 
and observations at the Akropolis at At p.m 


Evening party at the A 
Thursday, 11 Septer 


rtists’ Clul I 


nner \t the Spe il in tation 


Royal Hungarian Ministry of Education excursion to Aq 


(ancient Roman town) 
of Hungary). 






ind to Eszte (seat of the 








of the 
uincum 
Primate 


Friday, 12 Septe mher IC n Meeting at the great hall 
of the Music Academy, to discus Archite il Acoustics 
12 a.m.—Lecture ot Mr. Paul g the little hall of the 
Music Academy : ‘Through histor ot rt to the new 
architecture.” 4 p.m Lecture of Mr. George Oakley 
Totten at the headquarters of the Society of Hungarian 
Engineers and Architects about ‘‘ The future development of 
Washington.”” 7.30 p.m Pertorman at the Roval Hun- 
garian Opera. Hungarian Opera: Carnival Wedding-feast. 

Saturday, 13 September 9.30 a.m Second meeting of the 


Permanent International Committee of Architects 
the Congress at the Citv Redoute 


Closing meeting of 
8 p.m.—Farewell banc 
Copies of the detai 
as to hotel accommoc 
membership applicatic 
Messrs. Thos. Cook 


W.1, who have been appointed Hotel and 71 


from Lt.-Col. H. P 
Suffolk Street, Pall M 


juet 


led programme containing pat 


12 a.m 


ticulars 


lation, fees, costs of excursions, and 


ym torm, et can ye ODtaine 


and Son, Berkele street, Li 


ravel Ag 
Cart de L ntaine O.B.I 
ill, S.W 
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Obituary 


THE LATE WILLIAM JOHN LOCKE. 


At the Sessional meeting on Monday, 26 M the 
President, Sir Banister Fletcher, referred to the de th of 
William J. Locke in the following terms: I deeply «egret 
to have to announce the death of William John cke. 
who was the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. from 1897 to i907, 
when he was elected an Hlonorary Associate. Mr. | ocke, 
who was a very old friend of mine, served the R.J.B.A, 
well, and he gained the affection and the esteem 0f all 
the members of the Institute. His books, as you ‘now, 
make very pleasant reading and show a wide knowledge 
of life, particularly, I think, The Morals of Marcus 
Ordevne, which was one of his “‘ best sellers,”’ I believe : 
and also, in my opinion, The Beloved Vagahond, because 
it was in that book he introduced that lovable personality 

who was also an architect—Paragot, who at one time, 
as you will remember, was a Prix de Rome Student in 
Architecture. But he introduced architects, in one way 
or another, into many of his books. You will find a very 
appreciative notice, from an old friend of Locke, 
namely, Sir John Simpson, in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAI ,* so 
I need not enlarge upon his characteristics now. 

He was a friend of many of you, and he was a very old 
and sincere friend of mine, and I was frequently a cuest 
at that very beautitul house of his at Cannes, where 
almost the last time I saw him was the Christmas Day | 
spent with him 18 months ago. He was a delightful 
host, a sympathetic companion and listener, and one who, 
as everybody knows, leaves a fragrant memory behind 
him. 

[ therefore beg to move that the regrets of the 
Institute for his loss be entered on the minutes, and that 
a message of sympathy and condolence be conveyed to 
his relatives. 

This was carried by members and the company up- 


standing. 





THE R.I.B.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE MEDAL 
1929. 

The Jury entrusted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects with the award of the London Architecture 
Medal have announced their award for the year 1929. 

After careful examination of drawings and photographs 
of all the buildings which were nominated for the honour, 
the Jury has given its Award in favour of the Under- 
ground Electric Railway Company’s premises, Broadway, 
Westminster, designed by Messrs. Adams, Holden and 
Pearson, FF.R.I.B.A., of 9, Knightsbridge, Hyde Park 
Corner, S.W.1. 

ELECTION OF STUDENTS, R.I.B.A. 

The following were elected as Students at the meeting 

of the Council held on 16 June, 1930: 


ASHWELL: BeRNARD JOHN, Hurstlea, St. Albans. 
CROWTHER: James LEONARD, 62 Wensley Drive, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds. 


* On page 518, JOURNAL, No. 14. 
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EGA MicuHet Henri, 45, Primrose Mansions, Battersea 
rk, London, S.W.11. 

GaLi.tLy : James, c’o Notman, 43, Jordan Lane, Morning- 
le, Edinburgh. 

Harri AND: PETER JOHN BLUNDELL, 129 Crawford Street, 
mnndon, W.1. 

IRONSIDE: WittiamM Darron, 30 Gladstone Place, Aberdeen. 

LORIMER: Hew, 54 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 

Maron: Witiiam Hucu, Sherieh, Heoldon, Whitchurch, 


(slam. 

ParrrsoN : Davip Srvartr, 91 Loanfoot Avenue, Glasgow, 
W..3. 

Pu >: EvizaperH Crctty CLare, 62 Alexandra Road, 
\pper Norwood, London, 5.E.19. 

RosseLt : REGINALD Ernest, 45 Overhill Road, Dulwich, 
london, S.E.22. 

Sanpy : Basti Gurnan, 55 Albany Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester. 

SLADE: CHARLES JoHN, 72 Algernon Road, Norwood, Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa. 

SopeN : ARMAND WiILMsHurRsT, 93 City Road, Edgbaston, 


Rirmingham. 
Wixsron : Denis, 13 Menlove Avenue, Liverpool. 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS. 

During the month of May 1930 the following were 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute : 
BowMAN : SipNey Dent, 14 Wheelgate, Malton, Yorks. 
3RIDGLAND : REGINALD JAMes, 39 Kensington Gardens 

Square, W.2. 


CorrrELL : JOHN NANFAN, g9 Enys Road, Eastbourne. 

Cowan: RoNALb, Karridale, Hlarlsey Road, Hartburn, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Dey: Wittiam Gorpon, * Rothiemay,” St. John’s Road, 


Corstorphine, Midlothian. 

Ditton : CARMEN JosepH, 149 Walm Lane, London, N.W 

DUGDALI MicHaeL ARTHUR STRATFORD, 1 Roland Garder 
London, S.W.7. 

DunnaAM: PETER BROWNING, 
Luton, Beds. 

Epwarps: Percy Wacrer, 16 Ripon Street, Mayfields, 
Leicester. 

Gigns: STEPHEN JosepH, 14 Cromwell Road, Stanmore, 
Winchester, Hants. 

HarpING : VALENTINE, 13 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
HartaANp: PETER JOHN BLUNDELL, 129 Crawford Street, 
London, W.1. 
HARTLEY RICHARD, 
Colwyn. 

HryMANN : Henry BERNARD, Architectural Association, 34-36 
Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Hovre: Eric ALFRED SCHOLEFIELD, Pulloxhill Vicarage, 
Bedford, Beds. 

LAWRENCE : GEORGE HastEnUuRST, 18 Mansion House Roac, 
Edinburgh. 


Streatley House, Streatle 


‘Glen. ovd,”’ Endsleigh Road, Old 


McKintay : GeoroGr, $87 Crown Road, ‘Twickenham, Middle- 
SEX. 
Parsons: ROLAND WILLIAM BrirraN, 24 St. Peter Strec 


‘Tiverton, Devon. 

Puiuip: EizaBerH Crecity CLARE, 62 
Upper Norwood, S.E.19. 

Pirr: Hat LuNGLEy, 21 Sydney Street, 
Essex. 

REDPERN : BERNARD Epcar, 57 Prenton Park Road, Prenton, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

RoNaLpson : Patrick Henry DtupGron, Glythna, Cairn- 
muir Road, Corstorphine, Edinburgh. 

Stabe: CHARLES JOHN, 70 Algernon Road, Norwood, 
lohannesburg, S. Africa. 

Stewart: REGINALD ARTHUR, 76 Osborne Road, Manly, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


Alexandra Road, 


srightlingse 
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Tew: Ernest Freprick, Ardenholm. Helensburgh, Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Witscn: Davin MarsHact Mittwoor, 5 Linnell Drive, 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 

Woopwarp : LioneL Orrorp, Cranbrook, Embercourt Road, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
16 Fune 1930. 
THe Late Mr. W. J. Locke [Hon. A.]. 

The Council passed a resolution expressing their 
sincere sympathy with Mrs. Locke in the great loss she 
had sustained through the death of Mr. W. J. Locke. 

THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS BOARD FOR ENGLAND. 

The President was nominated to represent the R.I.B.A 
on the Ancient Monuments Board for England. 

THe Court OF GOVERNORS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD, 

Mr. C. M. E. Hadfield [F’.] was appointed to represent 
the R.1.B.A. on the Court of Governors of the University 
of Sheffield. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON ScHOOL LIGHTING. 

Mir. John Swarbrick [F.] was appointed to represent 
the R.1.B.A. on the Joint Committee on School Lighting 
which has been set up by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society 

REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE ON PLUMBING. 

The report of the Conference set up to consider and 
report on the question of damage to plumbing work 
caused by frost was approved. The report will be 
published in the JoURNAL and also in pamphlet form. 

RETIRING MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

A hearty vote ot thanks was passed in favour of the 
retiring Nlembers of Council. 

EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ DRAWINGS OF 1800-1850. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed in favour of all the 
bodies and individuals who lent drawings for this exhi- 
bition. ‘The thanks of the Council were also conveyed to 
the members of the Exhibition Committee. 

THe FELLowsuip. 
The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected Mr. E. H 
Henderson, of Canberra, Australia, to the Fellowship. 
NIEMBERSHIP. 
‘The following ex-members were reinstated : 
As Associate : Lieut.-Colonel Reymond Synnot. 
As Licentiates : William Pearson Holgreaves, Walter 
Potts. 
APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION As  LICENTIATES UNDER 
SECTION III (f/) OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925. 


‘Two applications were approved. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR DIS- 
TRICT SURVEYORS AND THE R.I.B.A. EXAMI- 
NATION FOR BUILDING SURVEYORS. 


EXAMINATION FEEs. 


The Council have decided to abolish the fee of £3 3s. 
required of a successful candidate in connection with the 
issue of a Certificate of Competency. ‘The Examination 
tee of {33 3s. will remain as heretotore and will include the 
issue of the Certificate of Competency, if such be granted. 
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R.J.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
NOVEMBER 1930 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne will be one of the centres for 


the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination to be held in 
November 1930 provided sufficient candidates wish to 
take the Examination at that “eC 


cel 


THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
MAY AND JUNE 1930 

The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination qualifying 

for election as Student R.I.B.A. was held in London 

from 30 May to 5 June, and in Manchester from 30 May 


to 4 June 1930. 
Of the 187 candidates examined 80 passed and 107 
The successful candidates are as 


were relegated. 


follows : 


Ewart Trist \Ashley-Smith, \lbert John Guy Belsey, 
Percy Billington, William Norris Bradford, Alan Brown, 
Colin Brown, Lawrence Arthur Brown, Vincent Brown, 
Frederick Harold Carter, Georg Herbert Barton 
Chantrey, Edwin Breckon Chapman \lfred George 
Church, Thomas Hilton Clayton, Walter Edward 
George Coker, James Henry Cook, Herbert William 
Cortis, Christopher Henry Ross Davis, John Edward 
Deleuse, George Dyson Denbigh, Charles Elgey, James 
McDonald Fairweather, John Edward Farnsworth, 
Douglas Edgar Fleming, Cyril Frederick Fox, Albert 
Edward Goffey, Arthur Francis Evelyn Gott, Henry 
Holmwood Gratrix, John Hardwick, John Ayrton Hey, 
Geroge Vernon Huddy, William Joseph Hunt, Leslie 
Cecil Ind, Lawrence Israel, Reginald Cecil Kemp, 
Lawrence Kilner, Stanley Frederick Kirk, Reginald 


Bernard Lang, Charles Law, Eric Arthur Lawton, 
Edward Joseph George Light, Kenneth John Lindy, 
Richard Little, George Charles Lowe, William Marsden, 
Sidney James Maskell, Harry Moncrieff, Charles Munro, 
Norman Charles Nicklin, Herbert Avery Normington, 
Reginald John Page, Arthur Pearce, John ‘Trevor Williams 
Peat, Frederick William Peers, Thomas Pilkington, 
Philip John Price, Harold Dent Priestman, Rex Thorpe 
Read, Noel Reece, Frederick Barnard Reyner, 
Roy Lewis Reynish, Henry Joseph Risbridger, George 
Robb, Kenneth Rose, Cyril Runnicles, Denis 
Senior, Alexander Sherwin, Alfred Ernest Hatten 
Simms, Joseph Edwin Smith, Cedric Arthur Spivey, 
Sven Michael Benvenuto Sternfeldt, James Peter Stott, 
Robert George Tee, Jack Lester Thorpe = Frederick John 
William Turner, John Drew Vardy, Edward Hugh 
Vaux, Philip George Watkinson, Norman Wheatley, 
Austin Wilkinson, Iorwerth Maldwyn Williams 


Lees 


(seorge 


Notices 


THE R.I.B.A. KALENDAR 1093¢ 
The attention of members i drawn to the leaflet 
enclosed with this issue of the JOURNA Changes of 
address, etc., for inclusion in the forthcoming issuc of 
the Kalendar should be notitied to the Secretarv R.I.B.A 


before Saturday, 6 Septen 
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MEMBERS AND PROFESSIONAL AFFIX!'s 

‘The Council’s attention has been called more thar once 
to the practice, among some members, of adding a =iring 
of letters of doubtful value to the affix indicating me)... ber- 
ship of the Royal Institute on their letter paper. 

This is a matter in which the Council obviously c:nnot 
dictate to members and must trust to their good se. 
It should be obvious, however, that the affix of a charicred 
body of high standing is weakened in effect by the ada:tion 
to it of a string of other mysterious designations, some of 
which probably indicate no more than the payment of an 
annual subscription. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 

Members contemplating applying for appointments 
overseas are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, 
cost of living, climatic conditions, etc. 

WILLIAM H. HAMLyn, 
Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A., Salaried Members’ Committee. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
USERS. 

\lembers are reminded that the National Association 
of Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, 
exists for the purpose of protecting the interests of con- 


THE NATIONAL WATER 


sumers. 

Members who experience difficulties with water com- 
panies, etc., im connection with fittings are recommended 
to seek the advice of the Association. The address of the 
\ssociation is 46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 1 DECEMBER 1930. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 1 December 
1930, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday 
27 September 1930. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (ci) of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nominaticn. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR THE 

OFFICE OF DISTRICT SURVEYOR AND THE 

EXAMINATION FOR THE OFFICE OF BUILDING 
SURVEYOR. 

The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, and 
the examination for the office of Building Surveyor under 
Local Authorities, will be held at the R.I.B.A., London, on 
15, 16 and 17 October 1930. 

The closing date for receiving applications for admission 
to the examinations, accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., Is 
24 September. 

Full particulars of the examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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COMPOSITION OF MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 

The attention of Members is drawn to the scheme tor 
compounding subscriptions for Life Membership which 
was approved by the General Body at the Business Meet- 
ing held on Monday, 5 December 1927. 

Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Roval 
Institute may become Life Members by compounding 
their respective annual subscriptions on the following 
bas!s 

For a Fellow by a payment of £73 1os. (70 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. 
(42 guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. on being 
admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case of a Fellow or Asso- 
ciate the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 Is. 
per annum for every completed year of membership of 
the Royal Institute after the first five years, and in the 


case of a Licentiate by £1 1s. per annum for every com- 
pleted vear of membership of the Royal Institute. 
THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF 


ARCHITECTS. 
Information has just been received that His Majesty the 
King has granted permission to the Australian Institute 
of Architects to use the prefix “* Royal.”’ 


Competitions 


BANGOR (CO. DOWN) LAY-OUT OF SEA-FRONT. 


The Bangor (Co. Down) Borough Council invite 
architects and town planners to submit, in open com- 
petition, designs for the lay-out of the sea-front in the 
Borough. 

Assessor : Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £150 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 1 September 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. J. Milliken, Town Clerk, Borough 
Council Offices, Bangor, Co. Down. Deposit £1 1s. 


BARNSTAPLE: OPEN AIR SWIMMING BATH. 


The Barnstaple Town Council have now decided 
not to hold the competition in connection with the above. 
CARLISLE : ENGLISH STREET IMPROVEMENT. 

The Corporation of the City of Carlisle invite archi- 
tects to submit, in open competition, designs for the 
facade to English Street and the Victoria Viaduct, suit- 
able for Shops and Business Premises. 

Assessor: Mr. Francis Jones [F.]. 

Premiums : £300, £200 and £100. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. Percy Dalton, A.M.Inst.C.E. [4.], City 
Engineer, 18 Fisher Street, Carlisle. Deposit £1 1s. 

CHULMLEIGH, DEVON: PROPOSED 
MINISTER’S HOUSE. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 

of members to the fact that the conditions of the above 


competition are not in accordance with the regulations of 
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the R.I.B.A. ‘The Competitions Committee are in negoti- 
tion with the promoters in the hope of securing an amend- 
ment. In the meantime members should not take part in 
the competition. 

LIVERPOOL: DEVELOPMENT OF SITE. 

The General Building Syndicate, Ltd., invite architects 
to submit, in open competition, schemes for the develop- 
ment of a site at Liverpool fronting St. John’s Lane, 
Queen Square and Roe Street. 

Premiums: £250, {100 and {50. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to The Secretary, General Building Syndicate, 
Ltd., 36, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. Deposit 
£2 2s. [Conditions have not yet been received. ] 

LUTON : TOWN HALL. 

The Town Council of Luton invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for a new ‘Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, at a cost of £250,000. 

Assessor: Sir A. Brumwell Thomas [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, £300, {200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs, 31 July 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. W. Smith, Town Clerk, 2 Upper 
George Street, Luton. Deposit £2 2s. 

MENAI BRIDGE : PROPOSED PAVILION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the above 
competition are not in accordance with the regulations of 
the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in negotia- 
tion with the promoters in the hope of securing an amend- 
ment. In the meantime members should not take part in 
the competition. 

RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN: GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Education Authority of the Isle of Man invite 
architects to submit, in open competition, designs for a 
new Grammar School to be erected at Ramsey. 

Assessor: Mr. T. Taliesin Rees [F.]. 

Last day for receiving designs : 30 September 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application (before 1 July 1930) to Mr. T. R. Lewin, 
Clerk to the Authority, Education Office, Strand Street, 
Douglas, 1.O0.M. Deposit £1 ts. 

SOUTHPORT : MARKET HALL. 

The Southport County Borough invite architects 
practising in the Borough of Southport to submit, in com- 
petition, designs fora new Market Hall to be erected at a 
cost of £/13,500. 

Dr. Percy S. Worthington, F.S.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £100, £50, £35 and £20. 

Last day for receiving designs : 31 July 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to the ‘Town Clerk, Municipal Buildings, 
Southport. 

WEST HUMBERSTONE: LIBRARY. 

The Leicester Corporation propose to invite local 
architects to submit, in competition, designs for a 
Library, to be erected at West Humberstone. 

Assessor: Mr. Hugh Gold [F.]. 

Premiums: £75, £50 and £25. 
{Conditions are not yet available. | 


Assessor : 
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Minutes X VITI 


SESSILO® 


At a Special General Meeting 
1y3Z0, at 8.30 p.m 
Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A 
The attendance book 
Ir members of Council), 
of Council), 7 Licent: 
number of visito 
The followin 


clection was 


by the Cathedral authorities, was on view in the a ning 
calle 

Mr. Godfrey Allen then read the Paper on ** The Rest; ation 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” On the motion of Canor 
\lexander, M.A., seconded by Sir Basil Mott, Bart., 
vote of thanks was passed to Captain Peach and Mr. ( 
Allen by acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

‘The proceedings closed at 9.50 p.m. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIET" 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

Ihe Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his clie:it) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN, 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
£2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 663 per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 54 per cent. gross, 
ne 7 in excess of _,, 53 4 = 

REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith 
OnE Hatr of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Survevor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Note.—In 1928, over £20,c00 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 





Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
metnod of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R_I.B.A., and crossed. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
irticles and letters which appear in the R.I-B.A. JOURNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors and 
not as representative expression of the Institute. 


— 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
DATES OF PUBLICATION.—1930.—9 August ; 20 September; 
18 October. 








